














A STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editers of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish. and pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-being and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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MORDECHAI NAHUMI 


CYPRUS: THE SOLUTION AND ITS DANGERS 


head independent Republic of Cyp- 
tus was born out of a conflict 
of interests and a compromise. The 
forces which played a role in the 
settlement stemmed only in part from 


the internal reality of the island; they 


also had roots in the intricacies of 
great power politics. 


The British and Enosis 

The British received the island from 
the Turkish Sultan in 1878, at the 
end of the Russian-Turkish war, in 
exchange for their promise to stand 
by him against Czarist Russian expan- 
sionism. It was only after Turkey 
joined the German-Austrian alliance 
in the First World War that the Sul- 
tan’s suzerainty was abolished and Cyp- 
rus made a Crown Colony. At the very 
beginning of the British occupation the 
then Archbishop of Cyprus expressed 
the hope that this occupation would 
only be a prelude to the transfer of 
MORDECHAI NAHUMI is a_ political 
commentator for the Israeli daily newspa- 


per, Al Hamishmar. He has recently 
returned from a visit to Cyprus. 


the island to Greece (like the transfer 
of the Ionian Islands some fifteen years 
before). The demand for Enosis was 
often raised afterwards, until in 1931, 
following grave disturbances on the is- 
land, the British decided to abolish the 
partly-elected Legislative Council, and 
introduced a form of Governor's dict- 
atorship. 

The Greeks’ demand for self-deter- 
mination (which for them meant Eno- 
sis) was renewed with greater vigor 
after the Second World War. The re- 
treat of weakened British imperialism in 
Asia and Africa, and its reverses in 
the Middle East, reinforced Cypriot 
Greek indignation at being left under 
foreign domination, while other, less 
developed nations were acquiring inde- 
pendence. 

In 1878 Disraeli justified the island's 
occupation by its being “the key to 
Western Asia,” and though Egypt's oc- 
cupation four years later relegated Cyp- 
rus to second rank as a base (its har- 
bors have never been enlarged so that 
they could be used for bigger warships), 
the island still served as an intermediate 
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station and support for Britain’s naval 
domination in the Mediterranean and 
political preponderance in Asia. In 
1954, with her retreat from the Suez 
base, Britain transferred to Cyprus the 
seat of her Middle East command and 
embarked on the enlargement of Cyp- 
rus’ military facilities, especially for the 
needs of the Royal Air Force. It was 
this clearly expressed determination on 
the part of the British to perpetuate 
their hold on the island that exacerbat- 
ed Greek resistance. This determination 
found its political expression in 1953, 
when Eden vigorously rejected Greece’s 
right to take an interest in this “in- 
ternal affair of the Empire,” or when 
the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
Henry Hopkinson, told the House of 
Commons in July 1954 that because of 
its strategic importance Cyprus belongs 
to those colonies which “could never 
attain full independence.” Though the 
demand for “self-determination at a 
fixed future date’ was sometimes ad- 
vanced by the Cypriots, the intention 
clearly was to achieve Enosis through 
the exercise of this right. 

Two things strike one when trying to 
understand the Greek liberation move- 
ment in Cyprus: (1) the prominent 
role played by the Greek Orthodox 
Church; (2) the fact that in this small 
territory, deprived of land frontiers, an 
armed resistance movement could stand 
up to and harass a powerful Empire so 
much, even when 40,000 troops were 
brought in to suppress the revolt. 

Two reasons have combined to give 
the Greck Orthodox Ethnarchy so im- 
portant a role in the liberation move- 


ment: one — traditional, another root- 
ed in modern conditions. 


Spiritual and Temporal Guide 
— autonomy was the historical 
form in which the Greeks in the 
Turkish-Moslem empire had succeeded 
for centuries, and under most difficult 
conditions, in preserving their national 
identity. Such had been the case in 
Cyprus too, whose autonomous ortho- 
dox Church is of very long standing 
(its autonomy was granted by the By- 
zantine Emperors in the 10th century). 
Under the British occupation, British 
respect for organized religion made it 
easier for the Greeks to maintain their 
ecclesiastical autonomy than to affirm 

their secular national individuality. 
The second reason for the enhance- 
ment of the Church’s role in modern 
Cyprus was that, owing to its tradition- 
al prestige, it appeared as the best in- 
strument for restricting, if not suppres- 
sing, the growing influence of the Left. 
The left-wing political party, AKEL, 
and its well-developed trade union arm, 
PEO, were very energetic in demanding 
the departure of the British, and for 
the last ten years they have even con- 
sistently supported Enosis, despite the 
right-wing character of the regime in 
Greece. The rivalry with the Left play- 
ed its role in intensifying the Ethnar- 
chy’s active devotion to the cause of 
Enosis, The Church even extended the 
rivalry with the Left to the domain of 
the trade union movement, sponsoring 
a right-wing federation SEK (with 
some 12,000 members) competing with 
the left-wing PEO (35,000 members). 
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The powerful personality of the pre- 
sent Archbishop, Makarios the 3rd, 
elevated to this position in 1950, when 
he was 37 years old, has of course con- 
tributed to the enhancement of the 
Church’s role. His is a dynamic and at- 
tractive personality, wholly devoted to 
the national cause, and at the same time 
an excellent tactician, prepared to com- 
promise when necessary and clever in 
reconciling various groups within his 
community and in avoiding premature 
collisions. 

There is no doubt that the Ethnarch’s 
great prestige forced the Left to res- 
train its independent political action 
and to attempt to insert itself into the 
general framework of the struggle led 
by the Archbishop. Makarios personally 
tried to facilitate this accommodation of 
the Left by stressing the need for unity 
in face of the British. But with the 
foundation and the developing activity 
of the underground resistance organiz- 
ation, EOKA, the position of the Left 
was rendered much more difficult. 

EOKA was created in 1955, after it 
became evident that the British intend- 
ed to keep the island for reasons of 
prestige and strategy. As with the Ethn- 
archy, the creation and the activity 
of EOKA involved, besides the need to 
fight the British, other considerations 
relating to the rivalry between the Right 
and the Left in the Cypriot Greek po- 
pulation. 


pene Grivas, the founder and 

supreme commander of EOKA, is 
a member of the extreme Right, one of 
the leaders in Greece in 1944—45 of 


the fiercely anti-communist and extreme 
Royalist terrorist organization ‘‘X.” 
Though Cyprus-born, he had served for 
many years in the Greek army. During 
the fighting in Cyprus in 1955—59, he 
certainly displayed great personal cour- 
age and high capability as an under- 
ground organizer, as well as a magnetic 
influence on the patriotic youth. AKEL 
opposed underground terrorism, recom- 
mending instead mass political action 
against the British. As EOKA enlarged 
its activities and enhanced its prestige, 
AKEL found itself increasingly isolated 
and restrained. The British government 
of the island added to this by banning 
the activities of AKEL in December 
1955 and arresting some 150 of its 
members under the pretense that it 
had allegedly hampered the negotia- 
tions which the Governor, Field Mar- 
shal Harding, was then conducting 
with the Archbishop (prior to deport- 
ing him to the Seychelles Islands). 

As we have already said, Makarios 
was not interested in aggravating the 
hostility between the Right and the 
Left and demanded closed ranks in the 
face of the British. It remains to be 
seen whether he will be able to main- 
tain this conciliatory attitude during the 
formative period of the new Republic. 
He has chosen his Greek collaborators 
in the transition Cabinet from among 
the EOKA combatants and their po- 
litical spokesmen. Twenty district ex- 
commanders of EOKA have now found- 
ed a “political front” called EDMA, 
attempting to achieve a guiding posi- 
tion over the political activities of all 
Greek organizations. The British-imposed 
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ban on AKEL has not yet been Iift- 
ed, but the party is reviving its activity 
and has already founded a youth or- 
ganization EDON, which is violently 
opposed to EDMA-EOKA. Clashes 
have already occurred. The Archbishop, 
though giving his priestly benediction 
to EDMA, declares that AKEL should 
be free to act within the limits of 
Cypriot democracy, and he has assigned 
the Left four seats on the 50-member 
Consultative Council set up by him for 
the transitory period until independence 
is proclaimed and elections held. 

The political situation in the Greek 
community thus remains confused, and 
violent events are not excluded if the 
Right tries to oppress the Left. 


The Turkish Minority 

Acxcize to official British figures, 

the Turkish minority on the island, 
whose existence has given interested 
parties in London and Ankara an op- 
portunity of complicating the problem 
of Cyprus and preventing self-deter- 
mination and Enosis, forms only 17.5% 
of the population, i.e. about 95,000. 
Compared to the Greeks of the island, 
this is a backward community. In agri- 
cultural and industrial production, as 
well as in the professions, its share is 
far less than its numerical strength. 

If the Turks of Cyprus had been 
left to their own devices, they might 
have accepted, out of weakness, the so- 
lution desired by the considerably strong- 
er Greeks. But neither the British, 
anxious to suppress the Greek national 
movement on the island, or neighbor- 
ing Turkey (only 65 kilometers se- 


parate the island from Southern Ana- 
tolia, while the distance to Athens is 
about 1,000 kilometers) failed to uti- 
lize the existence of this minority in 
order to promote their plans for the 
island. 

The British did all they couél, es- 
pecially after the Greeks’ struggle in- 
creased in intensity, to sow discord and 
hatred between the two communities. 
The share of the Turks in the locally- 
recruited security forces (police and 
gendarmerie) was brought up to 40— 
50%, and in addition a Turkish ancil- 
lary police, 2000 men strong, was 
created. The EOKA terrorist activities, 
originally directed against the British 
and Greek collaborators, were therefore 
partially diverted against the Turks — 
policemen and real or alleged informers 
and collaborators. While the British 
engaged in chasing EOKA fighters and 
imposed collective penalties on Greek 
towns and villages, the Turks were left 
free to organize, agitate and even to 
create a terrorist anti-Greck organiz- 
ation called “VOLCAN.” 

On the other hand, after having tried 
for years to prevent any foreign (i.e. 
Greek) interference in this ‘domestic 
affair of the Empire,’ Great Britain 
decided in 1955 to allow Turkey to 
become an interested party. Turkey's in- 
creasing intervention, and the feeling 
that the authorities on the island are 
on their side, reinforced the Cypriot 
Turks’ determination to oppose Enosis, 
as weil as their will to emancipate 
themselves economically and __ socially 
from the Greek majority. 

The mutual fear and hatred reached 
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its peak in 1958. EOKA reprisals 
against Turkish policemen and “col- 
laborationists,"” the violent anti-Greek 
campaign in the Turkish press and on 
the radio, the anti-Greek riots in Istan- 
bul in September 1955, the counter- 
terrorist activity of “VOLCAN,” all 
this had created an explosive situation. 
In June 1958, following a bomb explo- 
sion in the building of the Turkish In- 
formation Service in Nicosia (which 
the Greeks claim was a provocation), 
large-scale intercommunal clashes oc- 
curred in the capital and all over the 
island, causing tens of dead and wound- 
ed, and a mass flight of Greeks from 
Turkish localities and quarters, and vice 
versa. It is difficult, even at the present 
moment, to evaluate the material, and 
still more the moral harm caused by 
these troubles. 


Wr trying to crush the Greek li- 
beration movement, the British 
have used the island as a base for mi- 
litary action in the Middle East twice 
during recent years. It became fashion- 
able to justify the perpetuation of the 
British hold on Cyprus by the necessity 
to safeguard the sterling area oil of the 
Middle East (an argument that was 
used in 1946—48 in respect to Pales- 
tine). The 1958 Macmillan plan for 
Cyprus still aimed at securing Britain's 
hold on the island for seven more 
years, and at making Britain an “arbit- 
er” between mutually hostile Greeks 
and Turks. 

But all this proved in vain. The set- 
tlement which the problem of Cyprus 
eventually received was much less a 


result of British manoeuvering than of 
American pressure on both Greece and 
Turkey to put an end to their ‘‘absurd” 
quarrel over Cyprus, in the interest of 
the global strategy of the West in the 
region. 


Role of the U.S. 


The Cypriot Greeks’ aspiration to be- 
come masters of their own future found 
a strong sympathy in the mass of the 
Greek people, and with time the Cyprus 
problem even became a central domestic 
political issue in Greece. The opposi- 
tion, especially the left-wing, accused 
Karamanlis’ rightist government of 
neglecting its duty towards the struggle 
of the Cypriot brethren because of its 
devotion to NATO, in whose frame- 
work, the opposition maintained, Greece 
was naturally much weaker than Turkey 
and Britain and unable to defend Cyp- 
rus. There is no doubt that Karamanlis’ 
government would have liked to get the 
problem of Cyprus off its hands, as it 
poisoned its relations with Turkey, 
rendered untenable its position within 
NATO, and irritated the United States 
(who have put over one billion and a 
half dollars into military and economic 
aid to Greece since the war). But how 
was this to be done, when even not 
a semblance of satisfaction could be of- 
fered to the national aspirations ot the 
Cypriot brothers ? 

Turkey had no inter-party troubles 
about Cyprus. Knowing the United 
States to be inclined to her side as the 
foremost element in the American stra- 
tegy in the Middle East (‘‘Northern 
tier” and Baghdad Pact), and lately 
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encouraged by the British, the Turkish 
Government intensified its activities on 
behalf of Cyprus. It also used the na- 
tionalist agitation over Cyprus (‘‘Parti- 
tion or Death’) as a diversion from 
domestic, economic and financial dif- 
ficulties. 

In the meantime, Greek-Turkish col- 
laboration on the Eastern flank of 
NATO was practically paralyzed. After 
waiting for the interested parties to 
reach an agreement between themselves, 
Washington’s patience became exhaust- 
ed when the July revolution in Iraq 
threatened to isolate Turkey and to 
smash the Baghdad Pact, at a time 
when the Berlin crisis claimed its full 
attention in Europe. Both Athens and 
Ankara were put under heavy American 
pressure to patch up some kind of 
agreement over Cyprus quickly. Britain, 
after having for so long maintained 
that the Greek-Turkish quarrel made 
it imperative for her to remain in Cyp- 
rus, could not avoid accepting the 
Greek-Turkish agreement and abandon- 
ing her direct domination over the is- 
land, in exchange for two rather in- 
the-long-run problematic sovereign bas- 
es. 


An Extraordinary Document 

The 11th of February, 1959, Zurich 
agreement between the Greek and Tur- 
kish Prime Ministers, ratified 8 days 
later in London, was reached in the 
shadow of the transatlantic Big Brother, 
who seemed to intervene impatiently 
whenever the Greck-Turkish talks got 
stuck. Though the leaders of the Cyp- 
riot Greek community may have known 


the general outline of the future ag- 
reement, they were flabbergasted when 
presented with the final text of the 
Zurich agreement. Their first impulse 
was to reject it (it is said that out of 
the 30 advisors the Archbishop took 
with him to London, 25 opposed the 
agreement) and it was only under pres- 
sure from Karamanlis and Averof, who 
apparently threatened to wash their 
hands of the affair if the text was not 
ratified, that the Archbishop eventually 
decided to put his signature under it. 


t was not so much the abandonment 

of Enosis which surprised the Cyp- 
riot Greeks (Makarios had agreed to 
this in September, provided the island 
was given immediate independence 
under a U. N. guaranty), nor the main- 
tenance of British military bases. What 
shook them was the fact that indepen- 
dence was hedged around with so many 
reservations and limitations of an ex- 
ternal and internal nature. And, in ad- 
dition, that it involved such a complete 
“apartheid” between the two communi- 
ties on the island that it becomes dif- 
ficult to speak of political unity or of 
common responsibility. 

Instead of the U.N. guaranteeing the 
independence of Cyprus, this becomes 
the responsibility of three sovereign 
powers — Greece, Turkey and Great 
Britain. If all or any of them should 
find one day that independence was 
endangered (and even a tolerated pro- 
paganda for Enosis, partition or the 
abolition of British bases might be con- 
strued as such a danger) the said pow- 
ers are entitled —- jointly or even 
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each one separately — to take any 
measures they think appropriate to 
restore the state of things as established 
by the agreement. To make this right 
of intervention even more weighty, it 
is stipulated in the treaty that in ad- 
dition to the future Cypriot army of 
2,000 men, 950 Greek officers and 
other ranks, and 650 Turks, with a 
joint Cypriot-Greek-Turkish — general 
staff will be stationed on the island. 
On the internal side, the constitution 
creates an almost complete separation 
between the two communities. The 
Turks, though only 18%, will have 
30% representation in the cabinet, the 
parliament, the administration and the 
police, and 40% in the army. There 
will be practically two co-presidents (it 
does not matter that the Turkish one 
will be called vice-president) each elect- 
ed by the popular vote of his own com- 
munity, disposing of an absolute veto 
tight in respect of any law, ministerial 
decision or measure touching on foreign 
affairs, defense and internal security, 
and a right of appeal to a Constitution- 
al Court against any law or measure 
(including financial ones) he thinks 
discriminatory for his community. There 
will be two separate communal chamb- 
ets, each responsible for religious mat- 
ters, education, personal status, and 
economic, cultural and social activities 
conducted within the framework of the 
community. The constitution establish- 
és an exact division of the most im- 
portant posts in the cabinet, the armed 
forces’ command and the administra- 
tion. Each co-president is separately 
responsible for the appointment, pro- 


motion, and dismissal of officials be- 
longing to his respective community as 
well as for amnesty and grace of its 
members. Even in courts, the judges 
must be of the same community as the 
parties in litigation. There will be a 
division into separate Greek and Turk- 
ish municipalities in the five most im- 
portant towns of the island. 

It is understandable, given such ar- 
rangements, that there is a heavy doubt 
nagging at the hearts of many Greeks 
that instead of reconciliation and co- 
operation between the two communities, 
the result may be an almost complete 
separation and a growing estrangement 
with each community becoming more 
and more attached to, and dependent 
on its “mother country.” There is also 
the right of intervention still given to 
the British, and the ever present danger 
that they may use their ‘‘sovereign” 
bases for actions contrary to the senti- 
ments and the interests of the citizens 
of the Republic. 


No Way but to Try 

Perhaps these lugubrious premonitions 

will not materialize. Perhaps the 
two “mother countries” will be wise 
enough to maintain their friendship, 
without transforming Cyprus into a 
field of mutual struggle and rivalry. 
Perhaps the British will be cautious in 
using their rights. And most important, 
it may be that the leaders of the two 
communities will show patience and to- 
lerance and achieve, after a few years 
of separate communal development, a 
rapprochement and a fertile cooperation 
between the communities. In the exist- 
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ing state of overexcitement and mutual 
distrust, it is necessary for the majority 
to refrain from denying the minority 
its right and capacity to pursue an 
autonomous economic development 
(even if it should cost the young and 
poor Republic dearly). It must be left 
to time and experience to teach the 
Turkish minority the limits of separate 
development and the need for col- 
laboration with the majority. A heavy 
responsibility naturally rests upon 
the leaders of the Turkish minority and 
the Turkish Government itself (to 
whom they are accustomed to look for 
help and guidance); they must refrain 


RASHID SALIM KHOURY 


LOVE THE 


My enemies I used to hate, 

Then did all joys from me depart; 

I burdened no one with my hate, 

But hate was burden to my heart. 
Time passed, and when I wiser grew 
I loved and felt life's joys anew; 





from using or abusing their rights un- 
der the Zurich—London agreement in 
order to press things to a complete 
rupture of links with the majority. 

There are so many “ifs” and “musts” 
that a strong dose of optimism is re- 
quired to believe that it will happen 
this way. And yet there is no other 
way out. It would be a terrible thing 
if the citizens of the island and all 
the other elements concerned tried to in- 
terpret the clauses of the agreement in 
a manner making the others suspect 
them of trying to avoid applying 
the agreement or, on the contrary, of 
trying to abuse their rights. 


REMEDY 


My heart's ills ceased and each sunrise 
Revealed God smiling in His skies. 
More was to be my gain: my foes 

I won; each and ail his love bestows. 
No favor I show in amity, 

My love to foes is love for me. 


The Lebanese-born South American poet, Rashid Salim Khoury, was bom 
in 1878. In 1913 he emigrated to Brazil, returning to his native Lebanon early 
in January this year after 45 years of absence, and was warmly welcomed by 
both the people and Government of Lebanon. 





(Translated by E. H. KHAZOUM) 
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URSULA WASSERMANN 


ISRAEL IN AFRICA 


| the présence israelitnne in West Af- 
tica has any meaning, then its most 
concrete manifestation to the vast major- 
ity of its inhabitants is undoubtedly the 
construction activity carried out, original- 
iy in Ghana, and now spreading north- 
wards and southwards. Buildings in 
process of constuction are three-dimen- 
sional realities, and the inches added 
daily are living proof of aid given 
toward economic and social progress. 
The Ghana National Construction 
company is a joint company, with the 
majority shares held by the Ghana 
Government and the minority interest 
in the hands of Solel Boneh, the His- 
tadrut’s building company. Solel Boneh’s 
participation consists in the supply of 
much equipment and some capital, but 
above all the supply of know-how in 
the form of a group of approximately 
35 engineers, draftsmen and technicians 
who today work on a wide variety of 





URSULA WASSERMANN is a free-lance 
journalist who has written for newspapers 
and magazines throughout the world. She 
has recently completed a trip through most 
of the countries of Africa. 


construction projects, among them the 
new Accra air-port, where excavations 
have begun and which, when complet- 
ed, will be able to accomodate the most 
modern type of jet planes. In addition, 
the company is engaged in a pilot 
sewerage system for three army camps, 
the importance of which can hardly be 
cver-estimated in a country of open 
sewers which constitute a daily threat 
to public health. (A much vaster sewer- 
age system, to encompass the entire 
capital, is now in the blue-print stage, 
under the auspices of the World Health 
Organization, with the public health 
engineer in charge a U.N. expert who 
happens to be an Israeli.) Next on the 
list are public buildings, such as the 
huge Farmers’ Council edifice, which, 
in design, bears a slight relation to the 
Histadrut headquarters in Tel Aviv and 
which is about to be completed, as well 
as two buildings to serve as PCP 
(People’s Convention Party) and TUC 
headquarters respectively and which will 
together form the nucleus of Ghana's 
political, social and economic activities. 

The company is also engaged in road 
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construction, as for example on the 
major highway which links Accra with 
Takoradi, Ghana's busiest port, in port 
extension, such as at the lovely fishing 
harbor of Elmina, at the foot of an 
ancient Danish castle; in housing, such 
as the 24-bungalow estate on the out- 
skirts of Accra, designed to house in- 
ternational experts engaged on technical 
assistance projects. All this is impressive. 
However, what is more impressive is 
the fact that Israeli engineers use their 
know-how not only in construction 
proper but in training Africans to be- 
come skilled workers. Most of the fore- 
men on these various projects already 
are Africans, and the first African 
engineer — a graduate of the Kumasi 
College of Technology — was expected 
to join the professional staff shortly. 
This in-service constitutes 
possibly the most vital aspect of technic- 
al assistance, and stands in complete 
contrast to the continued practice of 
British contractors to employ Africans 
in the most menial jobs only and never 
to allow them any initiative with regard 
to the work in progress. Colonial policy 
never attempted to combine construc- 
tion with training but, on the contrary, 
tried to “keep Africans in their place” 
— and this place was at the bottom 
of the social and economic ladder. The 
result is a severe shortage of trained 
personnel in every sphere of economic 
activity, a gap which it will take years 
to fill. Whatever applies to British 
contractors in Ghana applies, of course, 
in equal measure to French contractors 
in French or formerly French territor- 
ies, or to Americans in Liberia. 


training 


Another important aspect of the 
Ghana National Construction Company's 
work is the fact that it saves the country 
untold millions in expenditure, not be- 
cause the company builds cheaply but 
because, being a Government-operated 
company, interest is focused on efficient 
construction without regard to super- 
profits on which foreign contractors 
have flourished — and still continue to 
flourish. To take but one example: the 
GNCC today uses twisted steel, which 
until now was entirely unknown in 
Ghana and which affords an average 
saving in steel consumption of some 
40 per cent. Twisted steel has been 
used in construction work in Great 
Britain for a long time past, but no 
British contractor had ever troubled to 
introduce it into Ghana, as profits run 
at a much higher rate on the import 
of ordinary steel — naturally, to the 
detriment of the country’s economy. 


oO” aspect which should worry Is- 
raelis — and which does worry 
some, but as yet far too few — is the 
low wage rate, especially for unskilled 
labor. The Ghana National Construction 
Company, of course, pays union rates, 
but even here the general wage level 
needs raising if productivity is to be 
increased and maintained on a high 
level. At 5/6d. a day — the regular 
wage for a building worker — it is 
almost impossible for a full-grown man 
to keep body and soul together, es- 
pecially if he has to support a family. 
In the traditional African society, where 
men were farmers, women contributed 
heavily toward the family income, since 
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retail trade was almost exclusively in 
the hands of the female sex. With 
increasing industrialization, this tribal 
pattern is being broken; a man moving 
from job to job, as happens in the 
building trade, and wishing to have his 
family with him, will sooner or later 
be forced to shoulder full economic 
responsibility — a major factor, in- 
cidentally, in leading away from poly- 
gamy and toward monogamy. However, 
at the present wage rate workers are 
compelled to skimp on food, or to eat 
the wrong types of food, leaning heavily 
or exclusively on carbohydrates, since 
fruit, green vegetables and animal pro- 
tein foods run too high. Plans were 
under consideration by some individual 
GNCC projects to supplement the 
workers’ diet through on-the-job rations 
of milk, fruit juices or even vitamins 
in the form of capsules, but Israel 
could contribute heavily toward the 
health and well-being of West Africans 
by initiating this type of on-the-job sup- 
plementary nutrition on every project 
in which Israelis have a say. The so- 
called laziness, so often ascribed to Af- 
ricans by colonial rulers, is very largely 
the result of a trying climate plus a 
deficient diet. It will take many years 
to effect a change in climate, but it 
should be possible to improve the diet 
in the months and years ahead. 

Israel’s activity in the field of con- 
struction is not confined to Ghana, but 
also extends to Liberia, where the Li- 
berian Construction Corporation, a pri- 
vate firm owned by the Mayer Brothers, 
the first Israeli construction firm to 
enter West Africa, does a vast amount 


of building, most of it under Govern- 
ment contract. To date, the company 
has built a variety of schools, admi- 
nistrative buildings and custom houses 
both in the capital and up-country. They 
have recently signed an $8 million con- 
tract with the Government for the con- 
struction of a 350-bed hospital in the 
capital, a new Executive Mansion, other 
public buildings, roads and additional 
schools. Moreover, the LCC has con- 
tracts with several mining companies 
and with the ICA (U. S. International 
Cooperation Administration), despite 
the fact that American contractors have 
been in Liberia much longer and, as a 
rule, enjoy priority treatment. LCC, 
being a private company, is naturally 
not prepared to work at a loss, but its 
cost estimates appear to compare so 
favorably that in an open market they 
have to date always been able to com- 
pete: the super-profits of the British 
in Ghana and the French in Guinea are 
matched by American super-profits in 
Liberia. While salaries of Israeli profes- 
sional staff — some 20 — stationed 
in Monrovia are by no means low, 
American salaries run at least 10-15 
per cent higher, which puts an ad- 
ditional cost on each project undertaken 
by American contractors. 

One of the most interesting projects 
undertaken by the LCC is the construc- 
tion of Monrovia’s first modern hotel. 
What this will mean, not only to Mon- 
rovians but to foreigners visiting there, 
can only be appreciated by those of us 
who have stayed in one of the existing 
hotels with a constant succession of 
breakdowns in electricity and water 
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supply in a climate that calls for in- 
finite quantities of water and an un- 
ceasing supply of airconditioning. The 
new hotel, situated on top of a hill, 
commanding a view which vies with 
Rio de Janeiro or San Francisco, will 
be a hundred per cent airconditioned 
and complete with swimming pools, 
tennis courts, cinemas and shopping 
centers. In addition, the LCC has un- 
dertaken to construct Monrovia’s first 
modern office building cum department 
store, which will also contain a super- 
market specializing in Israeli food 
items, especially citrus, canned goods, 
chocolates, etc. but also marketing pro- 
ducts of other Israeli industries. My 
guess is that, like the hotel, this new 
enterprise will prove a sensational suc- 
cess, because Africans want to feel that 
they really live in the 20th century and 
these undertakings will appear as living 
proof. In Liberia, the LCC employs as 
yet no African foremen, as the level 
of education is. much lower than in 
Ghana, but assistant foremen are being 
trained on the job and a hundred ar- 
tisans, who have worked with the firm 
for some time past — plasterers, car- 
penters, masons — would, in the man- 
agement’s view, today obtain union rat- 
ing if they were to come to Israel. 
Africans want to learn and work, to 
eat and play under decent conditions; 
they want to live and shop in clean 
and hygienic surroundings; they, as 
much as anyone, want to feel part of 
a new, brave and efficient world. It 
is for this reason that the work done 
by Israelis in the field of construction, 
work done well and efficiently and at 





reasonable cost, is of such vital im- 
portance: it is not merely the physical 
amenities themselves but the psycho- 
logical factor of Africans knowing that 
someone is building — for Africans. 

If the good word spreads, as it does, 
and the goodwill, engineered by it, 
spreads in equal proportion, there will 
be an ever expanding field for Israeli 
enterprise and know-how in West 
Africa. Already West Nigeria has con- 
tracted for an Israeli-built and operated 
hotel; Freetown, capital of Sierra Leone, 
is negotiating for a similar establish- 
ment, as is Lomé, capital of French 
Togo — all of them countries looking 
forward to independence in the near 
future. 


J4orever. building is not the only 
field in which Israelis can be 
useful: West Africa today is starting 
from scratch and new countries need 
help and advice in every sphere of 
social and economic activity. In Ghana, 
Israelis are already operating a joint 
shipping company, the Black Star Line, 
and are acting as instructors to the new 
Nautical College and the new school 
for air-pilots, But here a word of warn- 
ing would be in order, for care should 
be taken not to encroach upon the 
sensibilities of sovereignty. In technical 
terms, there may appear to be little 
difference between teaching a man the 
skills‘ of construction engineering or 
teaching him to be a naval or air force 
officer; in political and psychological 
terms, the difference is one of kind 
rather. than degree, and it will be the 
better part of wisdom for Israelis to 
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confine themselves to techniques rather 
than to branch out into the field of 
ideology. The reservoir of goodwill 
toward Israel is full, but it is not full 
to the point of overflowing. If Africans 
are determined not to become pawns 
in the Cold War game of chess bet- 
ween East and West, they are equally 
determined not to become involved in 
the Arab-Israeli conflict — or, if they 
are to be involved, then as mediators 
only, never as partisans. 

A less dangerous, and possibly more 
useful sphere of activity, is that of 
technical in the fields of 
agriculture, social welfare, and medical 
assistance. The need for agricultural 
experts is great and growing, and far 
too few are as yet available. Ghana has 
a few but wants more; Guinea, Togo, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone are all potential 
customers. Water engineers and ir- 
tigation experts; citrus farmers and 
agronomists versed in the fight against 
pests and plant diseases; social workers, 
doctors and nurses, experts in home 
hygiene and home economics — there 
is a crying need for them all. Ideally 
speaking, there should be a two-way 
traffic, with Israelis going out there 
for a specified period of time, to help 
train Africans and to help establish 
institutions which will be in a position 
to continue such training on a perm- 
anent basis, and with Africans coming 
to Israel, in ever increasing numbers, 


assistance 


to benefit from experimentation here. 
But again, a warning should be 
sounded: Israelis to be sent to Africa 
should be carefully chosen — not 
screened, in any political sense, of 


course, but chosen with a view to their 
human qualitities, their ability of adapt- 
ation and particularly their ability of 
identification. While I have been much 
impressed by many of the Israeli tech- 
nicians out there, and their sympathetic 
attitude toward Africans, I have also 
been upset by some of the so-called 
political and technical experts, Israelis 
either serving their own country or 


serving international agencies. Not 
many, but still too many among them, 
suffer from a superiority complex 


which is painfully reminiscent of that 
of colonial rulers; too many treat their 
African servants as if they were beings 
of a lower species; too many identify 
themselves with the so-called European 
community —- a community which is 
a fantasy speedily disintegrating into 
limbo; too many go there only for the 
sake of higher pay, counting the days 
of their ‘‘exile.” Africans are very cons- 
cious of this phenomenon, conscious, 
too, of the color prejudice which exists 
in certain circles in Israel proper — a 
prejudice which finds expression not 
only in their attitude toward the Arabs 
but also in their attitude toward the 
Oriental, or so-called “black,” Jews. The 
reservoir of goodwill towards Israel 
may be easily dissipated by an identi- 
fication with former — 
European rulers. 


or present as 


This identification finds expression 
in another sphere, of which Africans — 
or at least educated Africans —— are 
immensely aware. Much of the Israeli 
press and broadcasting services continue 
to refer to African patriots and freedom 
fighters as “rebels” and “terrorists.” Af- 
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ricans do not understand why a govern- 
ment, whose Prime Minister frequently 
claims Israel as the mew Mecca to 
which Asians and Africans flock for 
enlightenment, cannot exercise a little 
pressure in the direction of its broad- 
casting services — or the country’s only 
English language daily, the only one, 
incidentally, read abroad — toward a 
more polite and less prejudiced termin- 
ology. Why, they ask themselves, are 
patriots always “‘terrorists,” and the col- 
onial oppressors invariably ‘‘forces of 
law and order?” If Israel is a friend, 
they argue, she must behave as a friend; 
she must stand up and be counted. It 
worries many Africans to see Israel 
play up to the French, as they continue 
to fight in Algeria; to play up to the 
British, as they massacre Africans in 
Nyasaland; to the South African ra- 
cialists as they prepare to enslave an 
entire nation. They do not ask Israel 
to worsen her relations with these 
powers, but they do ask to be treated 
as friends, on an equal footing, and 
not to be vilified verbally for fighting 
today for what Israelis fought a bare 
ten years ago. 
“Americans are self-assured; the 
British flannel-minded; Israelis demand- 
ing.’ This was said by a shrewd ob- 
server in West Africa in a different 
context. However, it applies in this 
sense, too: Israel always — and often 
with justification — demands that her 
case be heard in the open forum; 


demands justice in the international 
sphere; but Israel also demands to be 
loved. And love is an issue that cannot 
be forced; it must spring from a long 
relationship of give and take. Israel has 
begun to give but has yet to learn to 
take from Africa — take in terms of 
friendliness and humility, in terms. of 
kindliness and lack of self-conscious- 
ness. Many West Africans admire Is- 
rael; it would be wise not to force 
them to love us. Africans have long 
memories of oppression and betrayal. 
Unsuspicious by nature, the past as yet 
weighs heavily upon them. Africans to- 
day are feeling their way toward new 
forms of living, new forms of inter- 
national behavior. Let us feel our way 
too, and neither rush in where angels 
fear to tread nor treat them as childish 
primitives who may be pampered one day 
and called names the next. For they 
deserve neither. They are, on the con- 
trary, part of that great upsurge of hu- 
manity that will write tomorrow’s history 
— including a new page in our own. 
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HASSAN SAAB 


ARAB FEDERALISM: A STUDY OF ORIGINS 


A™ aspiration towards unity, which has become the primary concern of all 
Arabs and of all those interested in the future of the Arab world, gives rise 
to many problems, foremost among which is the problem of the institutional 
form which this unity is to take. The federal form has been suggested to many 
Arab nationalist leaders as the one most suitable to the conditions which prevail 
in the Arab world. The young Arabs who, on the eve of World War I, founded 
in Istanbul the two well-known associations of al-Kahtania and al-Ahd, were the 
earliest modern Arab nationalists to stand for federalism. They suggested the 
transformation of the imperial structure of the Ottoman Empire into a federal 
structure within which Arabs and Turks should be equal partners. They took as 
a model the Austro-Hungarian empire, seeing it as the most convenient formula 
to meet their Arab national aspirations as well as their desire to preserve the 
Ottoman whole. In this attitude these early federalists were naturally affected by 
rising Arab particularism and institutionally directed by inherited Islamic uni- 
versalism. 

It would be enlightening to know whether this modern trend towards Arab 
federalism is due only to borrowed concepts or whether it has its institutional 
roots in Arab history. We know of the existence in pre-Islamic Arabia of the 
Hilf, which may be considered as a loose tribal confederation. The tribe was at 
the same tithe both the social and political unit within the Hilf. Going further 
back in the history of the Arab East, we recognize the imperial pattern as the 
earliest form of association: many tribes, many cities and many states within a 
universal political organization. 

This Near Eastern imperial form of association was initiated by Egypt and 





DR. HASSAN SAAB, lecturer in the Political Science Department of the American 
University of Beirut and a member of the Lebanese Foreign Ministry, recently wrote 
a book on the Arab Federalists of the Ottoman Empire, which is being published by 
the International Publishing House of Djambatan, Amsterdam. This article is a con- 
densed and slightly revised version of the final chapter. 
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remained the prevailing pattern in the pre-Islamic Near East. The Assyrians of 
Mesopotamia continued an improved form of the Egyptian pattern and also 
established a net-work of roads linking the various parts of their Near Eastern 
empire. But the greatest improvement in this Near Eastern imperial pattern was 
achieved by the Persians. According to Hegel, the Persian Empire was an 


“,..Empire in the modern sense... for we find it consisting of a number of 
states, which are indeed dependent, but which have retained their own 
individuality, their manners, and laws. The general enactments binding 
upon all did not infringe upon their political and social idiosyncrasies, but 
even protected and maintained them; so that each of the nations that 
constituted the whole had its own constitution... the government, though 
joining all in a central unity, was but a combination of peoples, leaving 
each of them free...’ 


From the Egyptian to the Persian Empire, the component parts of the imperial 
whole were politically and legally bound by their subjection to the absolute 
sovereign, the Emperor, the King of Kings. 

“In his ancestral land the King was a friend among friends, and as if sur- 
rounded by equals. Outside of it, he was the lord to whom all were subject 
and bound to acknowledge their dependence by the payment of tribute.” 


This imperial pattern of organization survived after Alexander's conquest 
of the Near East.’ The Greek Macedonian dominions were divided into provinces 
which can be compared to the Persian satrapies.‘ We can also see some similarities 
between the Persian pattern of organization and the Roman and Byzantine imperial 
patterns. The Arabs of the Peninsula expanded in the seventh century to Byzantine, 
Graeco-Roman and Persian territories, whose peoples had grown up for cen- 
turies within the general framework of the imperial pattern of political organiza- 
tion. Having grown in the tribal tradition of freedom of their own continental Pe- 
ninsula, having been in contact through trade with all the peoples of the Ancient 
East, and having known monotheism through the Jews and the Christians of Arabia 
and Syria, the Arabs, converted by their Prophet Muhammad to Islam, appeared 
as the Near Eastern people best prepared to reconstruct the Near Eastern Empire 
and to substitute subjection to One God for subjection to One King*or One Em- 
peror, as the common bond among the peoples of their empire. 


The Muslim Arabs appear to the student of civilization as the liberators of 
“the Middle East from Graeco-Roman rule.’ They introduced in their empire, 
which extended in the eighth century from the Atlantic gate to the Pacific gate 


1 Hegel, The Philosophy of History, trans. by J. Siluce, pp. 187—8. 
* Ibid., p. 189. 

® See Tarne, Hellenistic Civilization, pp. 126—7. 

* Ibid., p. 130. 

® Toynbee, Civilization On Trial, p. 218. 
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of the old world, their strictly unitarian concept of monotheism, of the oneness of 
truth, of the divinely inspired law, and of an earthly universal state, established as 
a carrier of God’s truth, and as an executor of God’s law. 

According to these Muslim Arabs, God’s truth was revealed to the Arab 
Propher Muhammad and found its whole expression in an Arab book, the Koran. 
Consequently, God’s Prophet Muhammad, God’s Book, the Koran, and God's 
power, expanding through the Khilafa-state, had a universal Islamic substance and 
an Arabic particularist form. The substance and form of Islam were greatly ‘‘co- 
lored” in its early phase by the Arab concept of Muhammad’s message. In the time 
of Muhammad and the four Righteous Khulafa, the leading features of Arab 
Islam were the driving forces of society and of the individual. In the living terms 
of the early Islam 

“\..in actual experience nothing can become fixed.. everything is destined to 
expand itself in activity and life in the boundless amplitude of the world, so 
that the worship of the One remains the only bond by which the whole is 
capable of uniting. In this expansion, this active energy, all limits, all na- 
tional’ and caste distinctions vanish ; no particular race, particular claim of 
birth or possession is regarded — only a man as a believer.’”* 

The Arab Islamic Khilafa was, then, essentially a commonwealth of believers. 
With its extension to Asia, Africa, and parts of Europe, it degenerated gradually 
from a commonwealth of believers into an empire of the prince of the believers, 
the Umayyad and the Abbassid Khalifa-King, the Fatimid King-Imam, and the 
Ottoman Sultan-Khalifa, Authoritarianism triumphed over any democratic form 
that early Islam had known or that orthodox Islam could have formulated. Poli- 
tical absolutism was made parallel to “the theological absolutism of God's rela- 
tion to His Creatures.’”* 

This Islamic deviation meant, in organizational and political terms, the 
triumph of the Near Eastern pre-Islamic imperial pattern of state-organization. 
This triumph was almost total with the Ottoman Turks, who, in the organization 
of their universal state, imitated the Persians and the Byzantines more than the 
Righteous Khulafa. The main features of this imperial pattern, as it culminated 
in the Ottoman state’s organizafion, were the concentration of the sovereignty 
and power in the person of the Sultan, the subjection of the autonomous com- 
ponent parts of the whole to the Sultan’s will (if not whim), the transformation 
of the individual citizen into a mere taxpayer, and the substitution of the notion 
of mechanical continuity for all notion of change. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth to the end of the seventeenth centuries 
Near Eastern and North African Islam under the Ottomans went into a period of 


“self-seclusion,”” which could have been highly beneficial to Islam and the world 





* Hegel, op. cit., pp. 356—7. 
* Von Grunebaum, Islam, p. 135. 
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had the Ottomans been more receptive to the changes which were taking place 
on the European shores of the Mediterranean. The diversion by the Portuguese of 
the trade routes between Europe and the Far East from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic cannot be regarded as a sufficient reason for Islamic decay under the 
Ottomans. The exhaustion of Islam, both as a religion and as a “society,” by 
its civil and external wars cannot be an adequate explanation for this decay 


either. Its major cause appears to us to lie in the fact that the Ottomans were 
empire-builders, rather than builders or rebuilders of civilization. 


T° appreciate fully the moral and material losses which were suffered by 
Islam in its Ottoman period of “‘self-seclusion,” it would be useful to com- 
pare these losses with the advances by others in similar periods of “self- 
seclusion.” Toynbee, who stresses the importance of historic periods of “self- 
seclusion” in the formation and reformation of cultures, has suggested that in her 
modern history England went through two periods of cultural isolation, the first 
from Elizabeth I to the Restoration of 1600, and the second from then to about 
1860 or 1870. 
According to Toynbee, English creative isolation had to its credit 
“such solid achievements as the foundation of the Royal Society and 
the peopling of the North American Continent with an English-speaking 
population and the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
and the invention of the steam-engine and the passage of the Reform Bill 
of 1832 and the establishment of the Indian Empire and the Origin of 
Species (published in 1859) and the invention of the British Common- 
wealth of self-governing nations (an invention which dates from the crea- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada in 1867).’* 

Ottoman Islam, throughout its period of cultural “‘self-isolation,” had very 
few achievements of value either to Islam or to mankind. However, the organ- 
ization of the Ottoman state on the traditional lines of Near Eastern empires 
enabled the component parts to preserve their own cultural peculiasities. The 
practical objective of the Ottoman rulers was the achievement of unity to the 
Sultan, and not through universal cultural or economical standardization. 

Consequently, by the nineteenth century the autonomous Ottoman units, 
shaken in the Balkans by the impact of Europe and Russia, and moved in the 
Arab Near East by Nejd’s unitarian attempt at Islamic regeneration (1750— 
1810) and Egypt’s Westernizing attempts at regeneration and reintegration 
(1810—1840), started to seek distinct nationhood and independent statehood 
instead of their various statuses of autonomy within the Empire. 

Islam, although it has appeared to the believer and to the external observer 


* Quoted in Geyl, Debates With Historians, p. 108. 
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as a whole, has actually been divided by geography, history and culture into 
an Arabic-speaking Islam extending over Arabia, the Fertile Crescent, the Nile 
Valley and North Africa; a Turkish-speaking Islam comprising Asia Minor and 
Central Asia; a Persian-speaking Islam situated in between the two and com- 
prising Iran and Afghanistan; an Indian Islam which penetrated Eastern Asia; 
and an African Islam which encompasses all the converts to Islam in the deeper 
African continent. All Arabic-speaking Islam except Morocco was under the 
tule of the Turkish Ottoman Sultan of Istanbul, and was organized under 
that rule into tribal, racial, agricultural, and urban self-contained units which 
enjoyed various forms of autonomy. There were also within the boundaries of 
Arabic-speaking Islam Jewish and Christian self-contained units which enjoyed 
the autonomy granted to them by the Koran and the Ottoman millet system. 
All these units were morally held together by Islam, their common subjection 
to the Sultan, their Arabic speech, and a theocratic and autocratic concept and 
tradition of political organization. The Near Eastern Arabic-speaking self- 
contained units were divided by the Sultans into provincial administrative 
units whose boundaries differed from one country to the other according to 
the dictates of political convenience and of the preservation of order, rather 
than according to geographic or cultural considerations. 


he forceful introduction of European civilization into the Ottoman Empire 

in the nineteenth century provided these Arabic-speaking units, as well as 
all other Ottoman units, with new means of communication. The printing press, 
the printed book, the newly-created newspaper and the modern school, all con- 
tributed to the awakening among the people of these units of a sense of a 
common Arab cultural legacy, which distinguished them from the other Islamic 
and Christian units of the Empire. Europe and America also introduced them 
to new concepts of social organization, such as nationalism, democracy, secularism, 
and federalism. 


These new Western concepts of social organization clashed with the 
classic Islamic concepts. In the meantime European and Russian imperial ambi- 
tions were causing a disintegration of the Empire through a gradual process of 
partition of its territories among contending powers. Ottoman universalism was 
receding inside the Empire under the impact of the new particularistic Western 
concepts of social organization, and was losing ground externally under the 
impact’ of Russian and European occupation of one part of the Empire after 
the other. 


The Ottoman reformers who sought the regeneration and reintegration of 
the Empire during the nineteenth century, unmindful of the great diversity of 
the peoples of the Empire, took as guiding principles for their reforms the 
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nationalistic and centralized states of Western Europe. Forgetting the traditional 
organization of the Ottoman Empire as an empire of “church nations,’* they 
attempted a forceful transformation of all the component parts of the Empire— 
from the European Christians of the Balkans to the Arab Muslims of Yemen — 
into one Ottoman nation and one centralized state to be ruled from Istanbul. 
The Ottoman reformers were actually attempting a marriage of the Islamic con- 
cept of al-Umma with the European concept of a nation. The Islamic concept 
of al-Umma is based on Islamic religious universalism. The European concept 
of the nation is based on geographic and historic particularism. Marrying the 
two concepts in a decaying Ottoman Empire was theoretically unfeasible and 
proved impossible in practice. 

The Balkan Christian peoples were aspiring to the formation of states of 
their own according to the Western European nation-state model. The Muslim 
Arabic-speaking people were also aspiring to the preservation of a cultural and 
political autonomy comparable to that which they had had under early Ottoman 
Sultans, and far greater than the administrative autonomy that they had under 
the Ottoman Constitution of 1908. To meet this variety of aspirations, the 
Ottoman reformers should have attempted to transform their Empire into a 
“nation of nations,’ and to weld it into a new federal structure which would 
continue some of the federalist characteristics of the Ottoman imperial pattern 
and reproduce the suitable features from modern Western federalism. 


However, the Ottoman political mind does not seem to have shown 
during the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century any genuine 
awareness of the merits of the classic Ottoman imperial pattern of organization 
nor of modern Western federalism. In their eagerness to save the Empire from 
external attacks and internal rebellions, the Ottoman reformers could not see 
in any traditional or modern form of decentralization more than eventual 
disintegration. The rulers in Istanbul who had seen Istanbul as the only center 
of power in the Empire could not reconcile themselves to the possibility of 
sharing this power with any of the newly rising centers in other parts of the 
Empire. The Sultan who had held imperial sovereignty in his person for 
centuries could not transfer this sovereignty to the people of the Empire as 
a whole or to the newly constituted provincial political units. 


Consequently all Ottoman peoples who aspired to constitute themselves 
into sovereign or semi-sovereign political units entered into conflict with the 
Sultans in the nineteenth century and with the leaders of the Union and 
Progress Committee, who substituted their authority for that of the Sultans in 
the beginning of the twentieth century. When these leaders acceded to power in 
1908 it was hoped that they would promote constitutional conciliation among 


* Khalide Edib, Turkey and The West, p. 9. 
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all the peoples of the Empire. However, their task was hampered by the fact 
that they were attempting to apply one constitution to an Empire which needed 
many constitutions. They were also working forcefully to “nationalize” peoples 
who needed to be “federalized.’’ External and internal resistance to their work 
transformed the leaders of the Union and Progress Committee from promoters 
of universalism and constitutionalism into promoters of nationalism, despotism 
and centralization. 


t was during the rule of the Union and Progress Committee that the Arab 
federalists of al-Kahtania and al-Ahd, who belonged principally to Arab 
Asia, attempted a conciliation both of their particularist Arab nationalism with 
their universalist Islamism, and of their traditional institutions with European 
institutions, by suggesting the transformation of the remaining Arab and Turkish 
parts of the Empire into an Arab-Turkish federation, to be established in the 
image of what appeared to them to be a federal Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

These Ottoman Arab federalists were the earliest federalists that the 
Arabic-speaking world has known in modern times. They sought in federalism 
a conciliation of their reawakened Arab national consciousness with their desire 
to preserve the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, which was the last surviving 
universal Islamic state. It appeared to them that the Arab provinces of the 
Empire—Iraq, Syria and Arabia — should form an Arab Kingdom similar to the 
Hungarian Kingdom and that the Ottoman Khalifa, like the Austrian Emperor, 
should be proclaimed the dual sovereign of the Arab Kingdom and the Ottoman 
Empire. He would then be both King and Khalifa and remain the symbol of 
Arab and Islamic unity. In their choice of the Austro-Hungarian federal model 
the leaders of al-Kahtania and al-Ahd were directed by their loyalty to their 
Arabism, their Islamism, and their Ottomanism, and were inspired by a desire 
to borrow a European pattern of political organization, which would be more 
suitable to the multi-national Ottoman Empire than the western European 
centralized pattern. 

Al-Ahd’s members were mostly officers who had been brought up under 
the pan-Islamist Abdul Hamid in the military colleges of Istanbul. They were 
the first Arab officers to organize a secret political party in modern times. 
Although their party failed to achieve its immediate objectives in the Ottoman 
Empire, their movement had great national, institutional, and political signifi- 
cance for the Arab world. Al-Kahtania and al-Ahd reflected essentially the 
national consciousness of the Arab people of Arab Asia. They set a pattern for 
Arab borrowing from Western federalism, and also set the pattern for the 
interference of the Arab officer in the political affairs of his country. It 
should not be surprising that the earliest Arab federalists chose a controversial 
federal pattern, the Austro-Hungarian pattern, as their model. Austria was the 
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nearest federal European state to Istanbul. Austro-Hungarian  “‘imperial- 
federalism” probably appeared to young Ottoman Arab officers the closest 
federalism to their own political traditions, as well as the most suitable to their 
immediate structural needs. 

The imperial universalist Near Eastern pattern of political organization was 
then still predominant in the minds of the Ottoman Arab officers of al-Ahd, 
although their minds were open to what looked to them like a higher European 
form of the imperial pattern. The failure of their attempt to introduce an 
Austro-Hungarian-type political organization, and the final breakdown of the 
Ottoman Empire at the end of the First World War, marked the end of any 
universal imperial political organization in the Near East. 

Since then, the Arabs have been attempting to reconstruct an Arab 
universal state with its center in the Hijaz (Arab Revolution of 1916), in 
Baghdad (Faisal I’s and Iraq's attempts at an Iraqi-Syrian union 1932—56), 
or in Cairo (Arab League 1945; Egypto-Syro-Saudi-Yemini defense alliance 
1955—6). The attempts have so far culminated in the creation of the United 
Arab Republic, uniting Egypt and Syria in one centralized state, in the con- 
federative linking of this Republic with the Yemen in the Union of the Arab 
States and the Arab Union of Iraq and Jordan (dissolved after the Iraqi 
Revolution of July 14, 1958). The Arab League remains, then, the most com- 
prehensive although not the tightest possible form of Arab political reintegra- 
tion. The League has been so far a loose confederative organization based on 
the newly introduced Western principle of the sovereignty of component states. 


he Arabs seem to be divided now into three major schools of thought 

with regard to the contemplated comprehensive form for Arab unity. 
One school prefers to continue to develop Arab cooperation within the present 
confederative framework of the Arab League. (This school is being relatively 
enhanced by Morocco and Tunisia’s adherence to the League.) A second school 
of thought proposes the immediate transformation of the League into a federal 
Arab union, while a third foresees the gradual extension of the system of the 
United Arab Republic to all Arab states. 

The formation of a federation whose immediate nucleus would be provided 
by Egypt, Syria and Iraq, and which is kept open to all Arab states willing to 
join, appears to be the most appropriate course in present Arab and world 
circumstances. Following the example set by al-Ahd, leading Arab federalists 
may adopt several Western and Eastern federal patterns to the conditions and 
needs of the Arab people. 

They must, however, bear in mind that the problem of Arab federation 
is not merely a national and institutional one. It is rather a “total” cultural 
and a “total” political problem, Medieval Arab civilization produced the 
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universal Khilafa’s type of political organization. This type was, in its general 
lines, a synthesis of Arab, Persian and Byzantine concepts and traditions of 
political organization. The Khilafa was one of the achievements of the uni- 
versally victorious and creative medieval Arabs. 

Today, with regard to civilization, the Arabs are still either repeating 
what they inherited from their ancestors or using what they can borrow from 
the outer world. Future Arab political organization will then depend upon the 
future direction of Arab civilization. The present universalism of the course 
of human civilization seems to be leading to a gradual integration of all Arabs 
into modern civilization, and therefore to a greater influence of the outside 
world on Arab general development. The United States and the Soviet Union, 
which are today leading the course of human development, have different 
federal forms of political organization. This has so far enhanced the appeal of 
federalism to all large cultural, regional or national groups which aspire to 
unification. 

However, it is not the appeal of world federalism which is likely to make 
all Arabs federate, as much as the attractive power of a working federal core, 
which must be initiated by a few pioneering Arab states. The favorable 
attitude of the United States and the Soviet Union towards Arab federation 
is also important. Americans and Russians, with their superpower, can afford 
to be more favorable to Arab federalism than the British and the French have 
been so far. It is for the Arabs themselves to take advantage of favorable 
international circumstances to work out among themselves a new federal formula, 
which will constitute a rational basis for the gradual integration of all the 
Arab states. When such a formula is worked out, it is likely to be midway 
between the classic Near Eastern imperial pattern and the Western federal 
pattern of political organization. Thus the Arabs will not be blindly imitating 
an old or a contemporary pattern, but will be making a creative and original 
contribution to political organization and human integration. 


(By arrangement with the publishers) 











SHMUEL ROLBANT 


THE HISTADRUT AT THE CROSSROADS 


n May of this year 504,500 voters 
| went to the polls to elect the His- 
tadrut’s National Convention. This re- 
presents a 80% poll of the 635,464 
eligible voters, who in turn were a 
large part of those eligible to vote in 
the general election next November. 

Mainly for this reason, the Histadrut 
elections were considered a test of the 
national poll. But their importance was 
more than just as a try-out for the end 
of the year. The Histadrut’s role in Is- 
rael’s political and economic life is 
vastly different from that of labor move- 
ments in other parts of the world. 
Because of the influence of its com- 
ponent parties and its own tremendous 
economic importance, many of Israel’s 
future policies will be decided in the 
7-story Tel Aviv building which houses 
the Histadrut’s Executive Council. 

It is almost impossible to understand 
the structure, functions and purposes of 
the organized trade union movement in 
Israel without understanding the cir- 
cumstances of its inception. 

It differs from other labor unions in 
the world in three main ways which 





explain both its strength and weakness. 
Firstly, the Histadrut did not come into 
existence within a given industrial and 
social structure; it both preceded it and 
developed in the process of construct- 
ing it. 

When the Histadrut was established 
in 1920, the country was economically 
backward; there was no large-scale pro- 
duction, few factories of any size; in 
fact there were only some 80,000 Jews 
in the country, of whom something like 
half belonged to the old religious fa- 
milies supported by charitable institu- 
tions. The establishment of a trade 
union movement was, therefore, not an 
answer to an existing economic order, 
but rather an expression of faith in the 
moral supremacy of a new order. Start- 
ing as they did from scratch, the found- 
ers of the Histadrut felt that they were 
called upon to create rather than to 
change. They were less concerned with 
abolishing old forms than with translat- 
ing a social vision into reality. Their 
trade union concepts, therefore, had 
little of that defiant resistance to cap- 
italism which marked the path of the 
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European trade union movement; it was 
rather marked by an emphasis on con- 
structive enterprise, pioneering, reclam- 
ation of wasteland and the establish- 
ment of new forms of life adjusted to 
the specific needs of the immigrants. 

The second distinguishing feature of 
the Histadrut was the fact that it 
did not develop within the framework 
of an independent state but preceded 
it. While the European and American 
working class movement concentrated 
on wresting certain benefits and ad- 
vantages from the state, the workers of 
Israel sought to create a State by bring- 
ing in Jews from outside. The Histad- 
rut had to evolve a collective and co- 
operative economy under a foreign co- 
lonial system of government. It did 
not only seek to fight a class war 
against its own bourgeoisie, but served 
as the spearhead of national liberation, 
caring for settlement and defense. 

Thirdly, in all democracies, the trade 
union movement was the birthplace of 
the modern political labor parties. In 
Israel it was created by the political 
parties who today form its component 
parts. This fact is relevant to the ap- 
preciation of the basic orgariizational 
problems and strife within the Histad- 
rut, since the Histadrut institutions pro- 
vide a sort of parliamentary forum for 
its five principal political parties. 


ge above mentioned specific factors 

explain the Histadrut’s position in 
the country as the leading national, eco- 
nomic and political force. By the sheer 
force of numbers, it dominates practic- 
ally every relevant labor interest of the 


working masses of the country. In the 
last four years its membership has risen 
from 500,000 to over 650,000, forming 
57% of the adult Jewish population in 
Israel. Its trade union department en- 
compasses 90% of the country’s work- 
ers. Something like 200,000 people live 
in the communal and the cooperative 
settiements supplying the country with 
over 70% of its agricultural produce. 
Approximately one quarter of the labor 
force of Israel — 170,000 — finds its 
livelihood within the domains of the 
labor sector of economy. 

This large network of industrial, 
agricultural, trade and mutual aid in- 
stitutions, which in most cases are the 
largest in their field, reflect the special 
circumstances in which the Histadrut 
developed. When one remembers the 
fact that it was conceived and made 
progress in a country where there was 
no economic development, capital 
goods, basic industries, banking and 
financial institutions of any size, and 
no elected government responsible for 
the well-being of the working masses, 
the Histadrut’s role in building and de- 
velopment becomes more apparent. 
Needless to say, the Histadrut’s ap- 
pearance on the stage as an entrepren- 
eur and initiator of plans of develop- 
ment has turned it also into an em- 
ployer of labor and a moderator be- 
tween the different claims of national 
interest. It was an altogether novel 
task, and one which no other trade 
union has had to tackle. Naturally 
enough, it raised a great variety of pro- 
blems to which controversial versions 
and solutions are offered by the various 
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labor parties which make up the His- 
tadrut. Elections to its Convention and 
to other legislative and executive bodies 
have turned, therefore, into contests of 
strength between political parties, each 
of which also appear in the general 
elections held every four years for the 
Knesset, Israel's House of Represent- 
atives. 

In the 1955 elections to the 8th con- 
vention, some 430,000 cast their votes — 
85% of those eligible to vote, a very 
high percentage when it is remembered 
that Histadrut dues are very high, 
rising progressively to 5% of the work- 
er's monthly wage. The largest vote 
was polled by the Israel Labor Party — 
Mapai — with 57% of the total votes. 
Then came the Labor Unity Party — 
Ahdut Avoda — a more pronouncedly 
left wing party, with nearly 15%, and 
the United Workers Party — Mapam — 
with a still more militant Socialist pro- 
gram, with 12.5%. A moderate Pro- 
gressive Party obtained just over 5%, 
while the Communist Party collected 
4% of the votes. This gave Mapai 
563 delegates to the Convention out 
of a total of 801, and a majority in 
the 95-man Executive Committee and 
the 13 member Secretariat, which is 
the ‘government of the Histadrut.”’ Of 
the five principal parties, four (the 
exception being the Communists) are 
represented in the coalition government 
formed four years ago on the basis of 
an agreed minimum program which 
also covered many labor matters. Yet 
clections to the 9th Convention, held 
in the middle of May, were hotly contest- 
ed and bitterly fought. These elections 


gave Mapai — 55%, Ahdut Avoda — 
17%, Mapam — 14%, the Progres- 
sives — 5.8% and the Communists — 
2.8%. (The General Zionists and the 
Religious factions received 3.5% and 
1.6% respectively.) 

What are the main issues around 
which the present strife is centered? 
The Histadrut has not only grown nu- 
merically in the past four years, al- 
though its physical growth is not ir- 
relevant. Many other things have hap- 
pened in the past four years and the 
question today is: can all these vast 
changes have occurred without having 
any effect upon the validity of past 
premises? It would obviously be un- 
helpful to categorize the various con- 
testants into clear-cut camps, but out 
of the maze of charges and counter- 
charges there emerge two principal 
schools of thought which seek, each in 
its Own way, to give a practical inter- 
pretation to the changing needs of the 
working population, There are, on the 
one hand, the protagonists of the view 
which would have the Histadrut be- 
come more like other labor movements, 
particularly like those in the West. 
There are, on the other hand, those 
who maintain that much hallowed 
ground has been given up by the His- 
tadrut since the establishment of the 
State. Those who support the first view 
(among them members of the Progres- 
sive Party and Mapai) suggest that the 
Histadrut must today shed many of the 
traditional functions developed and as- 
serted in a set of circumstances which, 
they claim, are no longer operative in 
the country. Consequently, they say, in- 
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stitutions developed by reason of ab- 
sence of state authority must become 
the common heritage of the community 
at large. 

The opponents of this view, who 
inelude both Mapam and Ahdut Avo- 
da, say that this amounts to scutt- 
ling the accumulated achievements built 
up by the Histadrut in the course of 
its existence. The abolition of a Histad- 
rut system of education, of a His- 
tadrut-run chain of labor exchanges, 
and the proposed incorporation of the 
Workers’ Sick Fund into a general com- 
pulsory health insurance is regarded by 
these two labor parties as a step liable 
to weaken the working class movement, 
disarm it vis-a-vis the employing classes 
and cause a general disintegration of 
labor values. 

Nor is this all. The administratively- 
run sector of the economy today em- 
ploys tens of thousands of salaried 
workers. The profits from these enter- 
prises are not shared by managers or 
investors, but are used to widen the 
scope of the Histadrut’s economic efforts. 
But the question is: does the worker 
employed in these institutions view his 
shop or factory as truly “his”? Does 
he have a stake in its development? 
Does he consider himself a partner in 
this enterprise? Or is it just another 
place of work where there are bosses, 
large profits and an administrative hier- 
archy, none of which is his own im- 
mediate concern? If it is true that the 
body of workers employed by the His- 
tadrut industrial enterprises are not con- 
sulted by their superiors and are quite 
indifferent to the fate of those institu- 


tions, then new forms must be created 
to enable them to share fully and con- 
sistently in the problems of production 
and labor relations. 

This problem is connected with 
another which has been rocking such 
important Histadrut enterprises like 
the Solel Boneh contracting and in- 
dustrial combine, Hamashbir Wholesale 
Cooperative and the Tnuva Agricultur- 
al Marketing Cooperative. The very 
success and growth of these great con- 
cerns have tended to make them 
autonomous empires almost free of gen- 
eral Histadrut control. In an effort 
to change this situation, the leaders of 
Mapai have conducted a campaign to 
cut these enterprises down to size by 
breaking them down to their functional 
components. Solel Boneh, for instance, 
has been reorganized into separate di- 
visions for industry, building, contract- 
ing, etc. 

This changes, of course, are not being 
carried out without spirited opposition 
on the part of many of the managers 
concerned and criticism of methods by 
the opposition parties. 

In the final analysis, it is the so- 
lution of these problems that will de- 
termine the measure of the Histadrut’s 
success in translating the social ideals 
of the founding fathers into reality. It 
is obvious that the position of the 
Histadrut within the nation, its role 
in molding Jewish national institutions 
before the establishment of the State 
and in sovereignty, is the direct product 
of its ability to identify itself with the 
masses of the working people seeking 
a new haven in their historic homeland. 
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WOLFGANG VON WEISL 


A NEW SOLUTION FOR THE REFUGEE QUESTION 


oO” a small circle of the initiate 
know that nine years ago, a con- 
siderable opportunity existed of solving 
the refugee problem. It would have re- 
quired a heavy, though not unbearable, 
sacrifice on the part of Israel. 

My informant, who participated in 
the negotiations, tells me that King 
Abdullah undertook at the time to with- 
draw all other claims on behalf of the 
Jordanian refugees, for a single pay- 
ment of £25 million. Syria had appar- 
rently decided to come to a similar 
arrangement, though naturally on more 
moderate terms. 

I do not intend to consider now 
whether this agreement would have pro- 
vided a complete solution to the re- 
fugee problem — Egypt and Lebanon 
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adopted a non-committal attitude at the 
time — but I do want to examine the 
stand of the Israeli authorities. When 
they heard that the withdrawal of the 
refugees’ repatriation and compensation 
claims would have cost us more than 
half of our sterling reserves, they pre- 
ferred to withdraw from the negotia- 
tions. Their considerations were based 
on the assumption that (1) one third 
of the refugees would re-emigrate dur- 
ing the following year, and thereby 
renounce their claims; (2) another third 
would be absorbed into the economy 
of the countries in which they had 
settled, since the Arab countries were 
underpopulated and needed to increase 
their labor-force; (3) thus Israel would 
have to deal with the claims of only 
one-third of the refugees, who would 
be mainly social cases; an agreement 
based on much cheaper terms could 
then be reached. The Israelis therefore 
preferred to withdraw from the nego- 
tiations, assuming that after not too 
many years only 120,000 or 200,000 
refugees would be in need of a “‘solu- 
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tion,” instead of about half a million 
in 1950. 

The exact opposite, however, occur- 
red: instead of decreasing, the number 
of refugees in need of settlement in- 
creased fabulously. In June 1957, 
933,000 were registered as refugees, 
with a natural increase of 20,000— 
22,000 a year, according to U.N. 
estimates. In 1960 they should reach 
the million mark. 

This is one essential point where 
Israel’s political calculations went astray. 
The other, not less important one, was 
our estimate of the nuisance value of 
these refugees for the Arab states. We 
assumed that the presence of so many 
homeless and unemployed persons must 
become an unbearable burden for the 
Arab states, so that, quite apart from 
humane considerations, the Arabs 
would become anxious to solve this 
question for selfish reasons, and — in 
order to achieve this end — even be- 
come ready to negotiate a peace settle- 
ment with Israel, if no other means 
were open for a solution. 

Israel reasoned as follows: The Arab 
states were largely responsible for the 
flight of the Arabs from Israel; certain- 
ly they were the allies of the Mufti 
who organized the flight, and thereby 
accessories after the fact. It is therefore 
logical that the Arab states should ac- 
cept responsibility for the future of the 
tefugees. Furthermore, Iraq, Yemen 
and Egypt had brought pressure to bear 
on their Jewish inhabitants to emigrate 
while, at the same time, confiscating 
their property. The material losses of 
these 200,000 Jewish refugees should 


be calculated against those of the Pa- 
lestinian refugees — and that can be 
done only if the Arab states agree to 
negotiate on the principle of mutual 
restitution, something they have cate- 
gorically refused so far. 

Events, unfortunately, have proved 
all these calculations wrong. The Arab 
states not only have not suffered poli- 
tically from the presence of the re- 
fugees, but made political capital out 
of it. They have not suffered financial- 
ly either, since the U.N. refugee funds 
have brought a stream of dollars to 
these dollar-hungry countries, Human- 
istic considerations, in any case of minor 
importance in this age, were even more 
negligible in this instance, since it 
soon became apparent that the refugees 
were better nourished and clothed and 
provided with better medical care than 
the local population. Moreover, the 
spokesmen of the refugees themselves 
were vehemently opposed to negotia- 
tions with Israel. The repeated declar- 
ations of the Jordanian press that the 
Arabs would never acknowledge the 
existence of the State of Israel, even 
if this should be restricted to Tel Aviv 
alone, are typical of the intransigence 
of the refugees’ leaders. 


Ss" the Sinai Campaign, however, 

a change in the atmosphere seems 
to have taken place. The occupation of 
Gaza by the Israelis was an important 
lesson for those who had believed in 
the imminent downfall of the Zionist 
state. The rift between Jordan and 
Egypt, later on that between Lebanon 
and the U.A.R., and finally that bet- 
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ween Kassem and Nasser, have all been 
heavy blows to the refugees’ hopes of 
getting their country back by means of 
war against Israel. Perhaps for the first 
time since the abortive negotiations of 
1950, a better chance presents itself 
to come to an understanding, not with 
the Arab governments, of course, but 
with the refugees themselves. It is up 
to us to make use of this opportunity. 
Let us at least try to appeal to the re- 
fugees — above the heads of the go- 
vernments. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult 
for Israel to remain inactive and to 
“wait and see.” We need not describe 
the ill-feeling which the existence of 
the refugees has created in otherwise 
friendly circles; it is clear that hostile 
elements throughout the world exploit 
this instinctive sympathy to our detri- 
ment. Whenever Egypt or Syria place 
themselves in a hopelessly wrong legal 
position, the chorus begins to intone 
the refrain: let Israel do justice to the 
refugees first and then we shall listen 
to her complaints... Finally, this year 
has been proclaimed by the U.N. as 
“Refugee Year,” and Mr. Hammarskjold 
is busy preparing his own proposals for 
the Palestinian refugee problem. It 
would be politically wise for Israel to 
take the initiative now. 

But the fate of these refugees also 
poses an ethical problem of the first 
magnitude for all of us as Jews. 
I admit that for me, and for many 
Jewish patriots, our joy over the ac- 
complishment of our heart’s desire, the 
creation of the Jewish state, is mingled 
with deep sorrow that this state could 


not come into being without causing 
suffering and misery to so many people. 
Although there are refugees with blood- 
stained hands who have deserved much 
worse a fate than to be fed and housed 
by the U.N., there also are thousands 
and tens of thousands of simple, peace- 
loving peasants who did no one any 
harm and who are innocent victims 
of circumstances over which they had 
no control. We, as Jews, have the 
moral duty to say what we intend to 
do in order to help those who deserve 
to be helped. 


L et us, first of all, try to find a guid- 
ing principle for our procedure. In 
1929, when I testified before the Shaw 
Commission, I was asked how I imagin- 
ed the position of the Arabs in Pales- 
tine in the event of the Jews becoming 
the majority. I answered: “We shall 
grant the Arab minority every right 
which we Jews demand today for our- 
selves while we are in the minority.” 
I still believe that this should be our 
line of policy towards the Arabs. 

I did not, however, say that we 
would grant the Arabs the same rights 
which we obtained while still a mi- 
nority; I said, fully conscious of all 
the implications, that we would ‘grant 
the same rights which we ‘demand’.” 
The same applies, I submit, to the re- 
fugee problem. We cannot propose to 
treat the Arab refugees in the same 
way in which our refugees are treated 
by their home countries, but only in 
the same way in which we demand to 
be treated by others. 

On the one hand, this safeguards the 
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rights of the Arabs. Otherwise Israel 
could say that “since Eastern Germany 
pays no restitution at all, we are not 
obliged to pay anything to the Arabs.” 
Or: “since Austria pays little and late, 
we shall also pay little and late.” On 
the other hand, Israel did not demand 
of Iraq or Yemen the right of return 
for the Jews who fled from these 
countries. We renounce this right for 
our compatriots and we shall, therefore, 
not consider it for the Arabs. Further- 
more, Israel has the right to decide for 
herself who is a bona fide refugee. We 
shall use this right in a liberal and 
understanding manner. 

It could be claimed, for instance, that 
Israel is responsible for losses suffered 
by Palestinian refugees only in those 
cases where the Arabs fled during and 
after Israeli military actions, as for in- 
stance, in the case of former residents 
of Lydda, Ramle, Mejdel, Masmiye, 
Ashdod and other places conquered by 
Israeli armed forces. It could be argued 
that only these refugees — numbering, 
perhaps, 10 or 15% of the total — 
who did not leave voluntarily (or und- 
er pressure from the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee) and against the wish and will 
of the Jewish authorities, should be 
compensated; while Israel is not obliged 
to pay damages to people who dis- 
tegarded our advice and warnings. I 
think that such a distinction between 
refugees who fled before, and those 
who left after the outbreak of large- 
scale fighting, would be judicially ir- 
relevant. 

On the other hand, while admitting 
the title of refugee and the right to 


restitution or compensation of everyone 
who has been a bona fide citizen of 
Palestine and a bona fide resident in 
the present confines of Israel, prior to 
1948, we cannot accept every refugee 
card-holder as a bona fide refugee. 

First of all, everyone who has studied 
the refugee question impartially knows 
that the official figure of 933,000 re- 
fugees as of June 1957 is absolutely 
and hopelessly wrong. It includes tens 
of thousands who have never set foot 
on Israeli soil and who acquired re- 
fugee documents in order to profit 
from international aid; it includes thous- 
ands who died long ago but whose 
cards remained in the UNRWA files; 
it includes children who never saw the 
light of day but who were registered 
in order to get additional food rations; 
it includes criminals who fled from 
justice and who now parade as victims. 
thousands of Arabs 
who left Israeli territory in 1948 are 
nonetheless not refugees in the legal 
sense of the term, and Israel will have 
to make clear to the world that we 
cannot admit any responsibility whatev- 
et for their fate. 

These ex-residents include, for in- 
stance, many thousand Transjordanians 
and Syrians, especially about 20,000 
Hauranis, who were constantly travel- 
ling between their home countries and 
Palestine, looking for work in the 
Jewish development area. The British 
authorities turned a blind eye to these 
migrants, who offered cheap labor for 
the harbor area in Haifa and elsewhere. 
They also allowed Bedouin from Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia to cross into the 


Furthermore, 
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country with their flocks whenever they 
wanted. In addition to these, hundreds 
of immigrant permits were given year 
after year by the British authorities to 
“non-Jews,” in most cases Arabs from 
neighboring countries, who were at- 
tracted by the boom created by Jewish 
immigration. 

It is clear that all these Arabs will 
have to be struck from the refugee 
register. This also applies to an even 
greater number, also Palestinians, whose 
homes were originally in parts of 
Western Palestine mow occupied by 
Jordan or Egypt, but who had moved 
into the vicinity of the Jewish settle- 
ments in order to seek work. It is 
evident that a Hebron Arab who, be- 
fore the outbreak of the fighting, lived 
in Jerusalem, or a Gaza Arab who 
worked in Jaffa and who fled from 
there, in fact returned to his home and 
cannot be called a homeless refugee. 

It is our claim that all these non- 
legitimate holders of refugee cards 
make up probably a quarter of a mil- 
lion and perhaps even more. From 
a purely humanitarian point of view — 
taking into consideration the misery of 
men living for eleven years in huts 
and barracks without reasonable work, 
without prospects for the future — it 
is, perhaps, not important whether 
these poor people number 900,000 or 
only 650,000. For practical purposes, 
however, it matters very much if one 
knows how many people are in real 
need of aid. 

While Israel has to insist, over and 
over again, that a new census of the 
refugees should be undertaken and that 


the real number be ascertained, and 
while Israel should stress the point that 
the official figures are in mo way ac- 
ceptable, we should — at one and the 
same time, and independently of the 
outcome of our protest against the cur- 
rent estimate of the number of tre. 
fugees — declare ourselves ready to 
grant individual compensation or resti- 
tution to those Palestinian refugees who 
can claim property rights on legal 
grounds and who have not been in- 
volved in criminal actions. We should 
declare, once and for all, that we cease 
to wait for negotiations with the Arab 
states and that we shall negotiate with 
individual Arabs who shall claim their 
rights directly in Israel and from Israel. 


in new approach to the refugee 

question will not bring peace with 
the Arabs any nearer in the immediate 
future. The Israeli policy-makers who 
are fascinated by this object only, should 
try to see the other — moral and po- 
litical —- advantages which may be 
achieved. The Arabs demand the un- 
conditional return of “‘all the refugees.” 
The Christian world realizes that this 
is out of the question but hesitates to 
say so as long as Israel does not offer 
anything else. To say “no” to the Arabs 
without being able to say “yes” to some 
other proposal would be unwise from 
their point of view. But if Israel comes 
forward with an honest and practical 
proposal to deal with each case accord- 
ing to its merits, the position of the 
Christian powers, both politically and 
spiritually, would be different. The 
least they could say would be: let us 
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see what comes of this promise. The 
ptessure of Arab propaganda would 
be taken off us practically immediately. 

Nonetheless, a certain lapse of time 
must necessarily be allowed between the 
announcement of Israel’s new policy 
and its implementation. Taking the 
German reparation payments as an 
example, we see that today, after so 
many years, there are still hundreds of 
thousands of unsettled claims for com- 
pensation under consideration. During 
the first period of claim registrations 
Israel will be able to see what political 
complications may arise and what 
changes in her policy of reparations 
should eventually be made in order 
to avoid mistakes. 

As a first step, the Israeli Govern- 
ment would proclaim its readiness to 
make individual restitution or, wherever 
this should be impossible without de- 
triment to other acquired rights or to 
the interests of the community, to 
pay fair compensation to all legal 
owners of property in Israel or their 
legal heirs. 

This means that claimants will have 
to prove that they were legal residents 
of the present territory of Israel in 
1947 or that they are the natural heirs 
of such persons; that they were legal 
owners of property, and especially of 
houses, plots, orchards or agricultural 
land in Israel; and, finally, that they 
did not leave the country in order to 
escape punishment for crimes commit- 
ted. (A declaration under oath will be 
sufficient for this latter condition.) 

Israel would undertake to examine 
the proofs submitted within a short 


period and to invite persons who seem 
prima facie entitled to consideration to 
appear personally or through a proxy 
in Israel, in order to negotiate their 
claim. Israel would grant entrance visas 
to claimants and put lodgings at their 
disposal in the neighborhood of the 
tribunals which will deal with their 
claims. Israel would announce, further- 
more, that Arab property owners who 
have proved their rights will be treated 
in the same fashion as absentee Jewish 
owners of land or houses. “One law 
shall be for thee and the foreigner in 
thy midst.” 

This last proviso will not only pro- 
tect the Arab; it will also protect the 
vital interests of Israel’s treasury and 
domestic policy. Let us take as an 
example the Arab-owned houses in 
Jaffa, Jerusalem, Haifa, Ramle and 
Lydda. They are today let to people 
who enjoy tenants’ protection by law. 
The Arab owner, even if he receives 
his property back (restitution), will be 
in the same situation as an American 
Jew who owns a villa in Ramat Gan 
or a farm in Gan Yavne which is let 
to someone else. He can neither get 
rid of the tenant nor increase his rent, 
nor can he get possession of one of 
the flats for himself. The principal 
property right which this Jew enjoys — 
and which the Arab would also re- 
ceive — is the receipt of rent, in re- 
turn for which he has to pay municipal 
taxes, income tax, and repairs. Today 
the families living in abandoned Arab 
houses pay rent to the Commissioner 
for Abandoned Property. Tomorrow 
they would pay it to the Arab landlord. 
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From the point of view of the real 
financial interests of the Government 
this would make no serious difference. 
For the Arab refugee (and the Christian 
world) it would make a tremendous 
difference — even if the Arab, as 
might be supposed, eventually chooses 
to sell his property either to the Go- 
vernment or to private persons. Israel 
must, of course, guarantee the Arabs 
whose property has been returned their 
full liberty to dispose of it according 
to their free desire. 


™ same principle applies to Arab- 
owned citrus groves or citrus land 
in Jewish hands. If the Arab refugee 
establishes his title to a grove, there 
is no reason why the Jewish occupant 
should not pay a fair rent for this 
property. In the case of groves which 
have been abandoned or destroyed the 
land should be returned to the Arab 
owner and a loan might be given to 
replant the orchard. The same would 
apply for other agricultural land not 
used for settlement purposes. Where 
restitution in natura proves impractical, 
or where it would be against the vital 
interests of the nation, compensation 
will be paid to the Arab owner. 
Compensation should be offered ac- 
cording to the officially established 
value of the land prior to the public- 
ation of the UNSCOP report in the 
summer of 1947. This value could be 
(a) either the value of the land 
estimated according to the land tax 
(Verko) actually paid to the Mandat- 
ory Government during its last four 
or five years and calculated at the rate 
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of the Palestinian pound in gold at that 
time, or (b) the price actually paid 
for the said land, or for similar neigh- 
boring land and registered at the Land 
Offices of the Mandatory Government, 
calculated in gold sovereigns at the 
price of that period. The Israeli Govern- 
ment would offer to pay this compen- 
sation in gold to Arabs who leave Is- 
rael and in Israeli pounds to those 
who receive permission to establish re- 
sidence. 

This proviso will protect the Arab 
refugee against losses in currency de- 
valuation; it will assure a fair estimate 
of the real property value — as op- 
posed to speculative land prices which, 
in Palestine, were not the consequence 
of free supply and demand but of 
artificial restrictions imposed by the 
Arab nationalist leadership. No one 
will accuse the British and Arab of- 
ficials of having knowingly miscal- 
culated the value of the land on which 
the Government's income depended to 
a large degree. It will also protect Is- 
rael’s interest in not paying compen- 
sation for excessive land value due to 
Jewish initiative only. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of 
the realization of this scheme for in- 
dividual compensation lies in the fact 
that the refugees will have to be pro- 
tected against the Arab governments, 
which will probably try to make them 
abstain from putting forward their 
claims. Nevertheless, if the UNRWA 
authorities should be willing, this dif- 
ficulty could be overcome; the Arabs 
would register their claims and submit 
their written declarations and prima 
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facie evidence of their titles at the 
UNRWA offices in the refugee camps 
or, if need be, at neutral consulates 
or embassies. Through the same chan- 
nels or through the Red Cross, Israel 
would invite the claimants to justify 
their claims before the Israeli courts 
and would provide them with tem- 
porary entry visas. 


' is not to be expected that in the 
first few months many refugees will 
succeed in laying their claims before 
Israeli courts. But if the first Israeli 
decisions will be fair, a stream of other 
daims will follow. It is to our interest 
that as many Arabs as possible should 
be induced to negotiate with Israel di- 
rectly: our moral duty to justice will 
also be our wisest policy. 

The Arab owner who can expect 
compensation will, however, be only 
a minority among the Palestinian re- 
fugees. The majority consists of town- 
dwellers and tenants who cannot claim 
compensation and who are not entitled 
to damages. Modern legislation, as far 
as it protects tenant rights, is mostly 
the consequence of the shortage of 
housing since World War I, and the 
shortage of agricultural land in certain 
countries (like Egypt, etc.). 

In Palestine, under the Mandate, 
these laws had the primary purpose of 


restricting Jewish settlement, although 
their ostensible purpose was to avoid 
the creation of a class of landless farm- 
ers. Now these former peasants are 
living in Arab countries covering a 
aggregate area of hundreds of thou- 
sands of square kilometers (even not 
counting Egypt’s desert), underdevelop- 
ed and underpopulated. It is not dif- 
ficult to provide these landless peasants 
with land and work under similar, if 
not better conditions than those they 
enjoyed as tenants of Palestinian land- 
lords. 

The masses of the refugees will be 
incited to protests and angry demonstra- 
tions against Israel as soon as the 
Jewish offer will be made known. But 
among the refugees there will be some 
second thoughts, perhaps for the first 
time since 1948. The most important, 
influential and best educated group 
among them will have to choose 
between political intransigence and the 
safeguarding of their personal interests. 
At first, they will probably condemn 
Israel loudly and swear death to every 
traitor who deals with the “Zionists.” 
Later they will turn to bargain with 
the Israelis. At the end, they will 
bring pressure to bear upon some of 
the Arab governments. This will in the 
long run bring us one step nearer to 
our aim: peace with the Arab peoples. 
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PEACE WITH THE ARABS: 


he and beyond the everyday activ- 

ities necessary in order to maintain 
our security and the transient reactions 
which we make in response to the pres- 
sure of events, it is worthwhile asking, 
at least once, the fundamental ques- 
tion: what will happen if peace is 
reached between Israel and the Arab 
countries within the next few years ? 
Some may say that we are relieved of 
the need to discuss this problem be- 
cause of the Arab states’ absolute re- 
fusal to agree to peace. But it is not 
completely outside the realm of possi- 
bility that some change will take place 
in this situation within the foreseeable 
future. Recent developments in the 
Arab world present much material for 
new considerations. The unexpected is 
always a serious factor in history and 
politics. 

Let us therefore ask this question : 
what will happen if the desirable be- 
comes reality within the near future ? 
Let us try to classify the probable re- 
sults according to their positive and 
negative aspects. This is not a very 
simple matter, since both positive and 
negative can be evaluated differently by 
various individuals. 





ELIEZER LIVNE, at one time a Member 
of Knesset for Mapai, is now the editor 
of an independent monthly, Baterem, and 
one of the leaders of a new political 
grouping seeking a revision of Israel’s 
economic and social policies. 


ACHIEVEMENT AND RISK 


A stable peace between Israel and 
the Arabs will first of all bring about 
a considerable improvement in Israel’s 
trade balance and balance of payments. 
It is difficult to evaluate this in exact 
figures, but it is clear that we are con- 
cerned here with many millions of 
pounds annually. The principal sources 
of this improvement will be: 


A) Savings in transport costs for 
freight and petroleum and in insurance 
costs, following the opening of the 
Suez Canal; 

B) The flow of Israeli exports to 
the Arab countries as well as to other 
Moslem countries; 


C) The sale of Israeli services (in- 
cluding merchant shipping) to the 
Arab and Moslem countries : 

D) The import of a number of 
commodities from Arab countries at 
prices lower than those prevailing now. 

The economic advantages of Israeli- 
Arab peace will not be limited to the 
field of foreign trade. Peace will also 
make possible reductions in the de- 
fense budget. It will increase employ- 
ment in Israel by opening new fields 
for exports and services. It will greatly 
encourage tourism to Israel, as well as 
combined tours to Israel and the neigh- 
boring countries. It will remove poli- 
tical and economic restraints on foreign 
investment in Israel, and will bring 
an additional income to the Israeli 
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economy from the large scale settlement 
of Arab refugees in the neighboring 
countries. 

However, the chief economic and 
social benefits of peace will be de- 
rived from Israel’s transformation into 
an industrial, financial, scien- 
tific and transportation center for 
the Near East. Without this, Israel 
will find it difficult to maintain her- 
self on a Western standard of living, 
or succeed in attracting immigration 
from Europe or America. Israel’s trans- 
formation into an international eco- 
nomic and financial center, of course, 
tequires a drastic change in her eco- 
nomic regime: the abolition of the 
various controls, including the control 
of foreign currency; lower tax rates; 
the limitation of government interven- 
tion in economic affairs; legal guaran- 
tees for capital investment and the 
transfer of profits, etc. But even 
if these changes, which are necessary 
in themselves, are actually carried out, 
Israel will not find it easy to develop 
into an international center as long as 
the borders of the State remain in a 
state of siege. 

The political advantages of Israeli- 
Arab peace will also be considerable. 
Israel will then be recognized by all 
the countries of the world. The Great 
Powers will no longer be able to ex- 
ploit the Israeli-Arab dispute for inter- 
ference and incitement in the Middle 
East. The possibilities of developing 
civil loyalty will then be open before 
the Arab minority in Israel, which will 
no longer feel itself to be an alien 
in the country, and will be able to 
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become a bridge between Israel and 
the Arab countries. The change in the 
international atmosphere will, with the 
passage of time, also have other pos- 
itive effects. For example, on investment 
of foreign private capital in this country, 
or on the development of advanced 
research and educational institutions 
serving the region as a whole. Of great 
importance will be the improvement of 
relations between Judaism and world 
Islam. 

In the long run, perhaps the chief 
political benefit of Israeli-Arab peace 
will lie in its removal of the funda- 
mental reason for Russia’s anti-Israeli 
policies. There is no need to expand 
on the importance of bringing an end 
to Russian enmity to Israel. Russian 
Jewry is the chief potential source of 
mass immigration for the coming years, 
and perhaps the only single large source 
of immigration with a high level of 
education and technology. 


| i negative results will not be less 
weighty. 

Israeli-Arab peace will result in 
the flow of Arab agricultural produce 
to our cities and villages. Israeli agri- 
culture, at present enjoying inflated 
prices, will not find it easy to with- 
stand this competition. Even if we 
attempt to impose high import duties 
on our neighbors’ agricultural produce, 
in contradiction to our desire to sell 
them industrial products and services, 
it will be quite difficult to carry this 
out along Israel’s long and tortuous 
borders. Under these conditions the 
efforts to continue agricultural settle- 
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ment — in itself not a simple matter 
in the Israeli welfare state, which 
attempts to guarantee a livelihood to 
everyone wherever he may be found — 
will be affected harmfully. The ten- 
dency towards the concentration of the 
Jewish community in the towns, and 
especially in the larger cities, will grow 
stronger. 

However, the chief peaceful pressure 
of the large Arab community in the 
neighboring countries will be expressed 
in the flow of cheap labor across the 
borders. The difference between the 
standards of living of the masses in 
Israel and in the Arab countries is so 
great, and the benefits directly and in- 
directly granted by the Israeli welfare 
state are so uncommon for any Asian 
or African country, that large numbers 
of Arabs will inevitably make repeated 
efforts to infiltrate into Israel. Under 
conditions of peace and friendship 
Israel will not be able to treat these 
employment-seeking infiltrators of the 
future the way she does the murder- 
ous infiltrators of the present. Ordinary 
civil punishment, however — imprison- 
ment or deportation — will not be very 
effective. We can expect that within a 
short time the Arab population of Is- 
rael will grow much larger. The ranks 
of unskilled and hard labor will stead- 
ily be filled by the Arabs. The general 
tendency, already strong within the Jew- 
ish community, to slide into administ- 
rative, bureaucratic and commercial oc- 
cupations, will grow much stronger and 
will find its complement in the infil- 
tration of Arabs from the neighboring 
countries into the basic occupations. 


The Jewish community will progress 
along the stages of urbanization and de- 
productivization. That is to say, it will 
become mainly an urban clerical and 
commercial community. 

The entry of Arabs into Israel may 
be paralleled by the emigration of Orient. 
al Jews. Jewish-Arab friendship will 
open the Moslem countries of the Near 
East and North Africa again to Jews 
possessing technical, commercial and ad- 
ministrative skills. Many of the Oriental 
immigrants have received training for 
the fulfillment of these tasks in Israel, 
and not a few will be able to return to 
their former lands or to migrate to 
other oriental countries under condi- 
tions much better than those they left 
originally. Via the Arab countries, they 
may also be able to spread over the 
whole Asian world, following the 
example of many of the Iraqi Jews in 
the 19th and 20th centuries. Now, how- 
ever, they will be able to do this in 
much greater dimensions because of the 
increasing industrialization of the East. 
The religious and racial tolerance of the 
Far East will not place any restraints 
in the way of this new Jewish Diaspora. 

The Israeli welfare state, which com- 
bines low production and high social 
benefits — a combination unique in the 
world — was very comfortable for the 
Oriental immigrants in their first period 
of adjustment. But it will become 
very uncomfortable after they pass 
the first stages of adaptation and deve- 
lop a desire to attain the stages of per- 
sonal savings, private property and in- 
dependent economic status. Then they 
will come into conflict with the other 
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side of the Israeli welfare state — de- 
pendence on authority, high taxes, ex- 
propriation of a large part of medium 
incomes, difficulty in establishing com- 
petitive enterprises and insecurity con- 
cerning the value of their savings and 
investments. Considerable _ sections 
among the Oriental immigrants are al- 
ready beginning to reach this stage, but 
now they have no alternative but to 
adapt themselves to the existing situa- 
tion or to attempt to change it from 
within. With the outbreak of Israeli- 
Arab peace, many of them will find a 
new outlet, dispersing once again 
throughout the Arab and Moslem count- 
ries, perhaps with the help of their 
relatives overseas. 

Much of this will probably change 
within another ten or fifteen years, 
when the present generation of orien- 
tal immigrants leaves the stage of 
active life and the young generation 
will no longer be Arabic-speaking. 


7*™ weakening of defense tensions 

following a stable peace will have 
a great influence on the fundamental 
psychological and social processes in 
Israel. Military daring — including the 
exertion, tension and competitiveness 
connected with it — now fills and shapes 
the souls of the young generation. In 
this field the individual Israeli is requir- 
ed to exert all his potentialities, 
to test his ability to the fullest, and to 
compete with his opponents, at a time 
when he is not required to show any 
serious measure of daring or initiative in 
economics and civilian administration. If 
this tension in the security field is relax- 
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ed and the present “‘supported society” 
remains as it is, promising something 
to everybody and not requiring much 
of anyone, it will be difficult to pre- 
vent the increase of slack and levan- 
tine elements in many aspects of our 
social life, including our moral con- 
cepts. In this situation, will we be able 
to preserve potential forces which can be 
awakened at times of renewed danger? 
This is a question which no one can 
answer. 

It is not my intention at present to 
analyze how these various factors, both 
positive and negative, are liable to com- 
bine and effect each other in the situation 
following peace. Here the problem of 
timing is very important. What will 
come first ? Will there be a large immi- 
gration of Jews from Eastern Europe 
before the attainment of peace with the 
Arabs and the beginning of regional eco- 
nomic integration ? Or will the second 
precede the first ? These are not the 
only questions. I do not intend here to 
set down any line for political behavior. 
It has been the aim of these lines to 
show the fateful problems behind the 
attainment of Israeli-Arab peace in the 
given circumstances. 

May I be permitted to add one ad- 
ditional remark ? If the Arab countries, 
or some of them, agree to make peace 
with Israel on the basis of the existing 
borders, we will welcome this as a 
great Jewish-Arab achievement despite 
the new problems which will follow in 
its wake. Peace will not solve all the 
problems, in the way many naive people 
believe. But peace is valuable in itself 
and worth the risk. 








Coat of Many Stripes: Nazi Camp 


So his brethren were not envious 
Of his coat of many stripes 

For such they too enrobed 

When emptied from the cars. 


He did not dream, did not interpret, 
Nor from the sheaf did he arise, 
There was no kid of goats the less 


TWO POEMS 


Rain 


If again the streets have been washed 
till they blind, 

And plenty been swept down the drains, 

Even if He has set His bow 
in the clouds, 

It means nothing. 

An ancient deceit 

On covenants 








When it was dipped in bloody wise. About flesh that shall not corrupt. 
Their Father showed no recognition, 
So many were the sons of His old age, 
He only murmured “evil beast,” 
Never once returning for a gaze. 


Have all the seas been able 
To wash the hands of one man 
Who killed only one man? 


Born in 1928 in Tel Aviv, A. T. was raised in Jerusalem where he attended the 
Tachkemoni Public School and later the Hebrew Gymnasium, Studying chemistry at 
the Hebrew University, he is now an assistant in the Physical Chemistry Department 
there. His volume of poems, “Hyssop on the Wall,” appeared in 1957. 

It was Dostoevsky who spoke of the cry of a single child being sufficient to in- 
criminate the world, and for T. all the seas cannot wash away the blood of a single 
man. In an era of blood, the theme of fellowship and human love is delicately expressed 
in his carefully fashioned lyrics. The Biblical symbol of the “many colored coat’ takes 
on deep meaning in his poem to the striped (stripped!) victims of the Nazi camps. The 
Father never returned to find the sons of his old age, and on the other hand we 
are reminded of Jacob in his bereavement “refusing to be comforted.”’ 

Translation and Commentary by 


DOV VARDI 











MONTH 
BY 
MONTH 


Egypt’s detention of the “Inge Toft” 
because it was carrying Israeli cargo has 
put the Suez Canal back in the headlines. 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s “quiet diplomacy” 
has been subjected to a severe test; tension 
between Israel and the U.A.R. hasn’t been 
so high since the Sinai campaign. Clearly 
Israel cannot allow her exports to the East 
to be pirated in defiance of international 
law and Security Council decisions. The 
Egyptian authorities, on their part, claim 
the existence of a “state of war’ and treat 
Israeli phosphates, potash and cement as 
war contraband. 

The world community must certainly 
look askance at this determination to re- 
main in a state of war and the use of 
this argument to back the refusal to allow 
free shipping to Israel through the Canal. 
For the U.A.R.’s argument of a “state of 
war’ is a dangerous one. President Nas 
ser’s claims to a right to maintain a state 
of siege against Israel must inevitably 
awaken a desire in Israel to break that 
siege. Where “peaceful” diplomatic means 
are not sufficient, the danger of some cic- 
les advocating a violent solution will ai- 
ways be present. 

Some Israeli newspapers have, however, 
pointed out that a practical solution might 
have been obtained, making it possible to 
continue Israeli shipping through — the 
Canal under foreign flags, if the Isravli 
Government had avoided the publicized 
move to focus world attention on the prob- 
lem. Justice may be on Israel’s side, but 
that justice has been stated before in the 
U.N. to no avail, It is hardly likely that 
the West will find the means or even the 


desire to humiliate Nasser publicly at the 
present time. 

Israel's desire for a clear-cut decision 
therefore, be understandable and 
justified, but in the present circum- 
stances wisdom would seem to be in line 
with what a number of writers have al- 
ready pointed out in these pages — that 
peace cannot be forced either by war or 
by a publicity campaign. It wiil have tc: 
be the end of a chain reaction of many 
small actions, the first of which is the 
reduction of tension and the maintenance 
of a status quo of informal acquiescence 
on both sides. 

In the face of overwhelming intern- 
ational opinion, Egypt, too, would be wise 
to refrain from using the “Inge Toft’ as 
a pawn in the U.A.R. — Iraqi trial of 
strength. If the Suez Canal becomes a 
private thoroughfare it will lose its in- 
ternational importance and dollar-earning 


may, 


capacity. Like Nelson, President Nasser may 
have to learn to use his blind eye more 
judiciously. 

This would certainly not be a happy 
situation, but it would probably succeed 
better than any other plan offered today.. 

e * & 

Baka el-Garbiyeh is a village of neat 
stone houses in the Samarian foothills. Its 
watermelons are famous all over Israel, 
and its 4,100 
hard-working, thrifty farmers. The village 
has a canning plant processing olives and 
fruit; established by Jewish and Arab in- 


inhabitants are known as 


vestors, it is the first food processing enter 
prise in any Israeli Arab village. 

The proudest man in Baka this week 
was Zaki Abdullah, the gray-haired head 
of the live-wire Local Council. He was 
off to represent Israel, together with sev 
of Local 


Councils, at the International Union of 


eral other mayors and_ heads 


Local Authorities’ Congress in West Berlin. 
The Baka el-Garbiyeh mukhtar is the first 
Arab local government personality to repre- 
sent the State abroad. Mr. Zaki Abdullah 
particularly excited — by 


himself wasn’t 


his first trip abroad.. “Are you having a 
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suit made for the Congress?” he was asked 
by a reporter. “A suit? No, Ill dress in 
a kumbaz, exactly the way I do in Baka!” 
At the Congress he will report on the 
progress made in Arab self-rule. 
> * 4 

Ahsan Abdul Qudus, editor of Rose el 
Youssef, the popular Egyptian weekly, 
wrote an indignant article in his paper 
recently, claiming that Israel was plagiariz- 
ing modern Arabic literature. He had 
noticed an advertisement in New Outlook, 
inserted by the Arab Book Publishing 
House, announcing the publication of 
various books by Egyptian and other Arab 
writers. In effect, Mr. Qudus charged, 
these works were being printed illegally 
without their authors receiving royalties. 

We should like to set Mr. Qudus’ mind 
at rest. The Arab Book Publishing House 
was set up in order Arabic 
literature available to Arab 


to make 
the Israeli 


reader, who obviously cannot get books 
from Cairo or Beirut. The present lack of 
contact does not allow the publishers to 
sign contracts with the authors. But, ac- 
cording to Mr, Abdul Aziz Zu’bi, the 
manager of the publishing house, they will 
be only too glad to straighten accounts 
whenever changed conditions make it pos- 
sible. The fact that these books are being 
published in Israel is proof of the great 
interest in the literature of the Arab world, 
on the part of the Jewish as well as the 
Arab public in Israel. 

And one final word: may we be permit- 
ted to read into Mr. Qudus’ angry words 
at least an oblique sign of recognition? 
The printed word crosses borders where 
men cannot. As long as intelligent men 
on each side of the barriers read the words 
printed on the other, some lines of com- 
munication will at least remain open. 

ISHMAEL 
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BOULOS FARAH 


THE ROOTS OF ARAB UNITY 


ARAB UNITY, by FAYEZ A. SAYEGH, 
Ph. D., The Devin — Adair Co., 
New York, 1958 


I remember the author of this book, 
then an active member of the Syrian 
National Party, lecturing on the subject 
of Arab nationalism at the Greek Orthodox 
Culture Club in Haifa during the summer 
of 1946. Dr. Sayegh was then a Syrian- 
Phoenician nationalist, and I have vivid 
memories of the storm his lecture aroused 
among Arab nationalists who thought that 
the Arab communities were in reality one 
people living in different territories. These 
nationalist elements rejected territorial na- 
tional doctrines which called for Pharaoh- 
ism in Egypt and Phoenicism in Syria, 
Lebanon, Palestine and Jordan, as ad- 
vocated forcefully by Dr. Sayegh himself. 

Since that time Dr. Sayegh seems to 
have changed his views, judging from this 
book, and become an ardent and patriotic 
Arab nationalist. He opposes the popul- 
ation of the Middle East by any nations 
other than the Arabs, He criticizes, though 
rather mildly, the supporters of what he 
calls “the particularist doctrines,” includ- 





BOULOS FARAH has been prominent 'n 
Israeli Arab political life for many years. 
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ing the Syrian National Party, his own 
factional group. On the other hand, Sayegh 
blames the supporters of Arab unity for 
ignoring the fundamental events of modern 
Arab history and consequently causing 
particularism to emerge in force in some 
of the Arab countries. It seems to me 
that Dr. Sayegh still cherishes a sub- 
conscious sympathy for the territorial con- 
cepts of Arab nationalism, and for all we 
know still believes in these doctrines and 
consequently in the Pharoahist and Pho- 
enician ideas in Egypt and Syria _res- 
pectively. 

However, Dr. Sayegh is not correct in 
saying that the protagonists of these doc- 
trines were Arab nationalists. They were, 
in fact, supporters of fascism in the 
Middle East. There is reason to believe 
that they are still active in this part cf 
the world, serving as foreign agents against 
the Arab liberation movement, particularly 
in Syria. 

Although Sayegh has ostensibly abandon- 
ed his old particularist doctrine, he still 
notes “diversities” among the Arab peoples 
which separate them from one another. 
Characteristically, he does not undertake 
a full analysis of the nature of these 
“diversities,’ or attempt to explain them 
in political terms, but rather launches into 
generalizations which offer the average 
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reader little or no enlightment. His reiter- 
ation of this theme, the emphasis he places 
on these dissimilarities and the supremacy 
he attributes to American political philo- 
sophy as compared with Europe, lead him 
to conceive the idea of a Federal Union 
among the Arab nations. 

In my opinion this conclusion was an 
elementary one, and the author did not 
need to equip himself with any type of 
philosophy in order to reach it. It was also 
unnecessary for him to bolster the particu- 
larist cause in the course of his argument 
for federal unon. Many Arabs who do not 
believe in Pharachism and Phoenicism are 
still convinced that the federal system 
offers the Arabs their best opportunity of 
achieving some kind of union, in view of 
the present political situation. 

For Dr, Sayegh the Arab renaissance 
takes three forms in three different Arab 
territories. The Wahabite phase in the 
Hijaz was marked by an emphasis on reli- 
gious revival. The Egyptian renaissance 
was characterized by its desire for economic 
and social reforms, and the Syrian phase 
by the dream of the “Fertile Crescent,” 
comprisng Iraq, Syria, Palestine, Lebanon 
and Jordan, in which the Arab rebirth 
assumed a cultural form inspired by the 
concept of the classical Arab state. 

The author of this book believes that the 
idea of Arab union before World War 1 
was principally a cultural one, and that 
“the cultural awakening fermenting since 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century 
provided the positive impulse for liberation 
and self-determination”’ (p. 20). 

Personally speaking, from the vantage 
point of my own approach to social and 
human development, I cannot agree with 
Dr. Sayegh’s conclusions about the rea- 
sons and motives of the Arab renaissance. 
They cannot only, in my view, be histor- 
ical or cultural ones, as he claims in 
his preface (p. XVI). He repeats this idea 
constantly, apparently not appreciating — 
despite his thorough philosophical back- 
ground — the decisive importance of eco- 
nomic factors. This aspect cannot be ig- 


nored, no matter how deeply one plunges 
into abstract philosophy concerning the 
basic character of Arab nationalism. The 
author does not take into consideration the 
fact that the Arab nations were going 
through a capitalistic phase of develop. 
ment, and that the cultural regeneration 
was only an expression of the new econo- 
mic and social progress. By concentrating 
on an abstract philosophical approach Dr. 
Sayegh ignores the existence of the Arab 
industrial and economic revival, which ex- 
pressed itself in an attempt to liberate 
the Arab World from the restrictions of 
the Ottoman feudal system and, later, 
from the policy of colonial divisions. 

Clear proof of the fact that economic 
considerations still form the basis of the 
Arab liberation movement can be found 
in the decisions taken by the Syrian Con- 
ference on August 3, 1919, which ex- 
pressed the Arabs’ desire that “Iraq may 
enjoy full independence’ and called for 
the abolition of economic restrictions be- 
tween Syria and Iraq. Another example 
is the King-Crane Committee, sent by the 
Feisal Conference to investigate the desires 
of the Syrian people. Its conclusions were 
that the two countries’ political and eco- 
nomic bodies should cooperate fully in 
complete harmony. 

I do not believe that any national philo- 
sophy, whether it is American or Euro- 
pean, can serve as a substitute for funda- 
mental social and historical facts. 

The most important section of the book 
is the eleventh chapter, in which the writ- 
er discusses the Arab awakening and the 
revival of mass consciousness. Women, peas- 
ants and workers have constituted the 
spearhead of the struggle against foreign 
rule and for the introduction of basic 
changes in the constitution and ideals of 
the Arab countries, as well as reforms that 
would ensure social justice and economic 
and social development for all classes. It 
was the Arab masses that demanded the 
abolition of the monarchy and the feudal 
system, and the improvement of the Arab 
woman's status. 
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As far as the question of Arab union is 
concerned, the Arab masses had demanded 
that their leaders subordinate territorial 
sovereignty for the sake of the entire Arab 
nation. In the field of foreign policy the 
Arab people demanded an approach based 
on neutralism and non-identification, in or- 
der to rid themselves once and for all of 
the tenuous net of relations which bound 
them to the policies of the great powers, 
particularly the Western countries. 

The author has generally succeeded in 
giving an account of the Arab people’s eco- 
nomic, political and cultural development. 
He has trod carefully on delicate ground, 
for example when discussing the loss of 
Palestine during the 1948 Israeli—Arab war 
and the impact of this military and poli- 
tical defeat upon the Arab soul. He de- 
votes much space to a treatment of this 
“great debate,” as he calls the post-Pales- 
tine soul — searching in the Arab world, and 
other issues which have aroused exhaustive 
discussions among intellectual circles in all 
the Arab countries, 

The historical chapter in the book is 
devoted to the origins of the people who 
have lived in the Arab East and North- 
west Africa. Unfortunately, the author has 
not produced any new mmterial which will 
shed a fresh light on subjects already treat- 
ed fully by many Arab historians and 
orientalists. It is a historical fact that the 
pre-Islamic immigration of the tribes from 
the Arabian Peninsula to the Fertile Cres- 
cent served as a decisive element in the 
astonishing series of conquests by the Arabs 
during the 7th century A.D. 

I find no justification for the author's 
argument that the idea of Arab unity goes 
back to the 7th century after these vic- 
tories. The Arabs did not govern themselves 
as a political body or a nation, during that 
period, or indeed at any other time. Their 
political system was founded on the author- 
ity of Islamic law and tradition and the 
ideals of the Koran. The Caliph was the 
personification and instrument of the pro- 
phetic tradition, and not a leader of Arab 
nationalism. Like the other nationalistic 


movements, Arab nationalism only emerged 
in the modern industrial period, and there 
is no point in trying to ignore this basic 
fact. 

Further, the book makes no mention of 
the colonial period during the years 
1950—1958, or of foreign intervention in 
the region’s political and national affairs. 
Reading Dr. Sayegh’s account, one would 
think the Arabs were isolated from inter- 
national events and the cold war. The 
author should not omit such all-important 
and decisive factors in the development of 
the Arab world, out of a desire to satisfy 
certain foreign circles. There is also no 
mention of various official Arab elements 
which, as is well known, have served the 
interests of foreign countries within their 
own Arab communities. By omitting the 
truth the author has served neither he 
Arab cause or the objective facts of his- 
tory. 

Summing up, then, it seems to us that 
the author has failed to give us a correct 
exposition of political life in the Arab 
countries, as represented by parties and 
political blocs and workers’ movements. 
There is also no account of these groups’ 
attitudes towards the problem of Arab li- 
beration and unity. These omissions reduce 
the value of this book a great deal. 

BOULOS FARAH 


On Explaining Israeli Socialism 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ISRAELI 
SOCIALISM AND THE ARAB—ISRAELI 
DISPUTE, by JULIUS BRAUNTHAL, 
with a foreword by J. B. KRIPALANI. 
Published by Lincolns-Prager Publishers 
Ltd., London, 1958. 46 pp. 

The former Secretary of the Socialist 
(Second) International has written a pan:- 
phlet which is devoted mainly to explain- 
ing the special nature of Israeli socialism 
to socialist readers throughout the world 
and in Asia in particular. The pamphlet, 
which has appeared in seven languages, 
is impregnated with a profound sympathy 
for the achievements of the Jewish worker 
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in his renewed homeland, and emphasizes 
the progressive character of these achieve- 
ments. Mr. Braunthal and Mr. Kripalani, 
the Indian Praja Socialist Party leader, 
who wrote the foreword, thus contribute 
a great deal to the removal of misunder- 
standings and in helping us come closer 
to socialists in other countries of Asia. In 
this reviewer's opinion, however, the writ- 
ers’ analyses and exposition are ac- 
companied by a number of misinterpreta- 
tions, which we would like to point out 
here. 

The author rightly sings a song of 
praise to the Israeli kibbutz movement, 
and as a member of a kibbutz himself this 
reviewer read the remarks with a great 
deal of understandable satisfaction, From 
the manner in which the subject is pre- 
sented in this pamphlet, however, the 
reader abroad is liable to receive the 
impression that the kibbutz and Mapai are 
completely or almost completely identical. 
He would not learn the truth that Mapai 
is only a minority within the kibbutz 
movement, with the kibbutzim affiliated 
with the parties to the left of Mapai form- 
ing the majority. As a matter of fact, the 
largest of the kibbutz federations, ‘“Hakib- 
butz Ha’artzi Hashomer Hatzair,” belongs 
to Mapam. 

The well-meaning and justified state- 
ments made to explain the nature of the 
kibbutz and of constructive cooperative 
projects in Israel in general, can be in- 
terpreted as if “constructivism,” cooper- 
ation and “kibbutzism,’’ were intended to 
serve as an alternative to consistent class 
struggle and traditional militant socialism. 
The splendid achievements of Israeli socia- 
lism are chalked up to the credit of inter- 
national social democratism, as reinforcement 
and justification for its assumptions and 
principles, Not all, however, would accept 
this interpretation, nor agree that it neces- 
sarily matches reality. Many of those who 
have played a prominent role in Israel’s 
constructive endeavor and who lead the kib- 
butz movement in Israel today, do not 
see in constructivism, cooperation and the 


kibbutz alternatives to class struggle and 
marxist socialism, 

Mapam, for instance, urges a concept 
of the synthesis between constructive build. 
ing and class struggle, which it considers 
to be an inseparable unity within our con- 
crete specific situation. From its point of 
view, the class struggle is being waged 
in Israel, too: it is expressed in demands 
for a higher standard of living for the 
workers and the broader masses of the 
people, for the democratization of the 
government and the municipalities, for a 
progressive system of taxation and a fairer 
distribution of the burden of financing the 
absorption of immigration and develop- 
ment. The struggle is also reflected, in 
the eyes of the left-wing of the Israeli 
labor movement, in the debate over wheth- 
er development should be carried on by 
government auspices or by private initia- 
tive. It also means defending the kib- 
butz movement and other independent 
workers’ cooperative enterprises in the 
face of the onslaught of the Israeli bourge- 
oisie and of a growing Mapai estrangement 
which is making the kibbutzim affiliated 
with her increasingly isolated within their 
own party. 

What then is the true meaning of Israeli 
socialism, with its achievements and its 
peculiarities, for workers’ movements 
throughout the world and on the Asian 
continent in particular? 

First of all, every socialist anywhere can 
draw encouragement and inspiration from 
the Israeli kibbutz as a prototype of future 
socialist society and as an_ experimentel 
social laboratory, as well as from the suc- 
cesses of free collective labor in economic 
competition with private initiative. 

Second, it is reasonable to expect that 
Asian socialists will want to learn the les- 
son of Israeli experience that the economic 
and social development of under-developed 
countries cannot be carried out efficiently 
by centralized and administrative govern- 
mental means alone. Socialists in most coun- 
tries must combine their class struggle for 
the conquest of power and the change in 
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regime with the cultivation and the cryst- 
alization of a social element with enthu- 
siasm and pioneering ability which will see 
it as both its national and class responsibi- 
lity to carry out personally the principles 
behind the party program. Even under 
historic conditions which are different and 
less amenable to constructive enterprise 
than in Israel, it would be desirable ‘o 
combine the organization of the class 
struggle with the establishment of construc- 
tive enterprises of a cooperative character 
(in accordance with the respective possi- 
bilities), not as alternatives and substitutes 
for the class struggle, but as popular 
materializations of socialist slogans and 
as sources of initiative, guidance and 
strength in the dual historic struggle for 
economic development and social political 
emancipation. 

Mr, Braunthal justly defends the fun- 
damental Israeli position in the Arab— 
Israeli dispute in the face of the attackers 
on the Arab side, and he (as well as 
Mr. Kripalani) turns to the Arab socialists 
with the urgent demand that they base 
themselves on the recognition of the fact 
of Israel's existence and the cessation of 
the state of belligerency. He also urges 
them to limit their unrestrained national- 
ism and to reveal greater understanding 
for the primary national aims of others. 
As an ultimate solution he outlines the 
establishment of a democratic socialist fed- 
eration of the lands of the Middle East 
in which Israel would be _ integrated. 
However, despite these just demands, there 
are many who would feel that this part 
of the pamphlet, too, contains some serious 
deficiencies. 

The authors apparently thought that in 
attempting to explain the nature of Is- 
raeli socialism to Asian socialists (including 
those in the Arab countries) and to deferid 
its fundamental position on the Arab— 
Israeli dispute, they had to identify them- 
selves unreservedly with every position 
taken by one side to this dispute without 
allowing themselves the least bit of critic- 
ism of official Israeli policy. Do they 


however really think that this partisanship 
helps to make their pamphlet more et- 
fective? Thus, among the progressive phe- 
nomena to Israeli’s credit, Mr. Braunthal 
also lists the granting of civil and political 
equality to the Arab minority, dismissing 
the tragic problem of the Military Ad- 
ministration and all it stands for with all 
its discrimination, suffering and degrad- 
ation, with a short footnote in which he 
points out that in some of the border 
regions the Arab population is subject to 
limitations of movement, etc, In this con- 
nection, however, Mr. Braunthal is satis- 
fied with the official explanations given 
by the Israeli authorities to the effect that 
these limitations are necessary, temporary, 
and due to security needs. The reader gets 
the definite impression that Mr. Braunthal 
was never even told that almost all the 
parties, members of the coalition and of 
the opposition alike, differ with the of- 
ficial explanations and believe that it is 
possible to cope with security needs in the 
frontier regions by methods which will be 
more efficient and less harmful than those 
of the Military Administration. In any 
case it seems to us that any international 
socialist, of whatever ideological school he 
may be, and even if he sympathizes with 
Israeli socialism (perhaps precisely because 
of that) should warn the members of 
Mapai that the existence of the Military 
Administration contradicts the primary 
fundamental principles of any international 
socialism and also harms the effectiveness 
of pro-Israeli information in Asian socialist 
circles in general and in the Arab countries 
in particular. 

Mr. Braunthal and Mr. Kripalani also 
apparently did not think it necessary to 
tell their Mapai comrades that Israel's 
foreign policy’s one-sided devotion to the 
Western colonial powers was both an ide- 
ological and psychological stumbling-block 
in the way of any convincing exposition 
of the nature of Israeli socialism and _ its 
stand on the Arab—Israeli dispute. For 
a long time to come Asian socialists wiil 
remember the colonialism of the past, and 
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they have not yet ceased suspecting its 
plans for the future. The authors have 
also passed over the Sinai Campaign in 
complete silence, without finding it neces- 
sary to warn their comrades in Mapai of 
the dangers to the possibilities of Israeli 
integration within Asian socialism becaus 
of the ideology which makes a preventive 
war both permissible and legitimate under 
certain grave and menacing circumstances. 

In summary, Mr. Braunthal and Mr. 
Kripalani have missed the opportunity of 
suggesting to both Arab and Israeli so- 
cialists, on the one hand — the recognition 
of the State of Israel and the integrity 
of its borders, the cessation of the state 
of belligerency, the removal of the Arab 
boycott, the freedom of shipping, and the 
readiness for negotiations for the establish- 
ment of peace; and on the other — the 


abolition of the Military Administration, a 
neutral Israeli policy, a more flexible and 
constructive attitude to the refugee pro- 
blem, and unconditional renouncement of 
preventive war of any kind. It is a pity 
that Mr. Braunthal did not do this in his 
excellent and helpful booklet (nor Mr. 
Kripalani in his foreword). We can only 
hope that they will find an appropriate 
opportunity of correcting this mistake. 


PERETZ MERHAV 
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THE MIDDLE 


Oil Production in the U.A.R. 


Considerable progress has been registered 
in the U.A.R, recently in the field of oil 
production. In 1956 Egypt produced about 
2 million tons of crrde oil annually; this 
production is estimated to have increased 
by 25% in the last three years, with all 
the signs pointing to a further increase 
in the near future, This rise in crude oil 
production is mainly the result of the ex- 
ploitation of two new fields in the wes- 
tern Sinai Peninsula. The old fields con- 
tinue to produce about 114 million tons 
a year, while the two new fields have 
added about 1 million tons. Egypt has 
thus become an exporter of crude oil to 
the tune of about 600,000 tons annually, 
mainly to Italy. 

This export, however, does not mean 
that Egypt has surplus oil. The country 
consumes 314 million tons of oil annually, 
or about 1 million tons more than its 
total production. The main reason for the 
export is that the oil is a heavy variety 
which damages the equipment of the 
Egyptain refineries and does not allow 
adequate production of lighter by-pro- 
ducts such as kerosene, which forms fully 
half of Egypt’s total fuel needs. Thus 
Egypt is forced to import 144 million 
tons of crude oil annually in order to 
supply her refineries. 

Three refineries are operating in Egypt 
at present, One is situated at Suez and 
belongs to the Anglo-Egyptian Oil Com- 
pany; it has a capacity of 24% million 
tons a year. The Government also owns 
a refingry at Suez, with an annual capa- 
city ¢ 14 million tons a_ year. 
The {third is a smaller, more mod 


ern plait at Alexandria, with a 250,000— 
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ton capacity, This refinery is run by the 
U.A.R. Government, which owns 80% 
of the shares; the remaining 20% is held 
by Caltex, the large U.S. oil company. 
The Egyptian newspapers recently an- 
nounced plans to treble the Alexandria 
refinery’s capacity to 700,000 tons. The 
necessary equipment will be supplied by 
the Soviet Union in accordance with the 
commercial agreement between both coun- 
tries. 


It was recently learnt that Sahara 
Petroleum, an American company which 
conducted test drillings on a 90,000 sq. 
mile area in the Western Desert, has 
decided to abandon the attempts to 
strike oil after spending $13 million on 
this unsuccessful venture. 


Commercial and financial circles in 
Cairo are of the opinion that the U.A.R. 
Government intends, in the course of 
time, to nationalize the country’s entire 
oil industry. A pointer in this direction is 
the fact that a Government-owned com- 
pany, the Petroleum Cooperative Society, 
recently bought one of Shell’s largest un- 
dertakings — the Butagas plant, whicn 
supplies cooking gas to a large section 
of the Egyptian population. 63 prospect- 
ing licenses were recently granted to the 
Government's General Petroleum Com- 
pany, despite American and British in- 
terest in obtaining these licenses them- 
selves. The new Sinai oilfields are also 
being operated by companies in which 
the Government has a 49% share. Al- 
though most of the shares are held by 
Italian, Belgian and American compan- 
ies, the chairman of the joint company 
was appointed directly by the U.A.R. 
Government, 
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The Egyptian newspaper Al-Akhbar has 
reported a recent agreement between the 
U.A.R. Government and the Eastern Oil 
Company. According to this agreement the 


company will be allowed to prospect for. 


oil in 13 new areas totaling 1,300 square 
kilometers. Part of the search will be car- 
ried on under water in the Gulf of Suez. 
The terms of the agreement provide fcr 
a 50% division of the initial capital in- 
vestment between the Government and the 
company and a 75—25 split of the net 
profits. The U.A.R. Government will thus 
be obtaining a higher share of the oil in- 
come than any other Arab country. 


The Syrian newspaper Al-Ahda recently 
reported that the new refinery in Homs 
will be opened in June and will reach 
full production next year. The plan calls 
for this refinery to be linked to the Iraqi 
Petroleum Company’s pipeline passing 
through Syria; negotiations to this effect 
are currently taking place. The I.P.C. has 
announced its willingness to supply the 
refinery with 600,000 tons of crude oil 
per annum, at a price 12/— lower than 
that of the world market. The Homs re- 
finery’s capacity will be about 1 million 
tons annually, and it will employ 500 
workers. It will have a storage capacity 
of 100,000 tons. 

The Minister of Central Industrial Plan- 
ning, Aziz Sidqi, has announced that the 
increased oil production will enable a re- 
duction in the price of oil and its by- 
products and will provide a considerable 
stimulus to the economy. 


Agrarian Reform Makes 
Headway in Iraq 


91,603 hectares of land have been ex- 
propriated by the Iraqi Government under 
the Agrarian Reform Law, according to 
official circles in Baghdad, 25,738 hectares 
have been leased to over 17,000 landless 
fellaheen. 

In an interview broadcast over Baghdad 
Radio the Director of the Agrarian Reform 
Bureau stated that only 120,000 out of 


830,000 farming families in Iraq own any 
land at all; in many cases the family in 
question only holds a hectare or less. In 
contrast, there are 100 landowners who 
own areas of over 2,000 hectares each, 
and in some cases as much as 20,000 
hectares. 

Until the July 1958 revolt fellaheen had 
never received more than 30% of the 
total value of a crop. The first agrarian 
law proclaimed by the Kassem Government 
directly after the revolt was an enforce- 
ment of a 1944 law which stated that 
the fellaheen were to receive at least 50% 
of their yield. The next step was to draw 
up the Agrarian Reform Law which is 
now being implemented. 


Economic Crisis in the Sudan 


The Sudan is going through a severe 
economic crisis. An official proclamation 
issued in Khartoum this month by the 
Sudanese Revolutionary Authorities called 
upon the inhabitants to reduce their ex- 
penditures and to increase national pro- 
duction. 

The announcement went on to say that 
the Government was making strenuous ef- 
forts to market the country’s cotton and to 
ensure the supply of essential foods. The 
Government was prepared to accept fo- 
reign financial and technical assistance, as 
long as these do not involve any political 
commitments. 

The announcement also stated that the 
Sudanese authorities have issued import 
permits within the framework of its com- 
mercial agreements with various countries, 
particularly with the U.A.R., Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, Further per- 
mits will soon be issued to the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, Bulgaria and 
Rumania. 

The Minister of Commerce and Trade 
has stated that an exchange agreement 
between the Sudan and the Soviet Union 
will be signed shortly. During the first 
stage foreign currency to the sum of LE 2.3 
million will be made available by the two 
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parties, There is also an agreement for 
the Sudan to sell LE 2,500,000 worth of 
cotton to the Soviet Union in return for 
Russian goods, The possibility of joint 
production of cement and fertilizers in the 
Sudan was also discussed. 


Deficit in the Iraqi Budget 


Iraq’s 195C—60 budget, the first pre- 
sented by the revolutionary government, 
allows for total revenues of 95 million 
dinars (1 dinar = £1 sterling) and ex- 
penditures of 102 million. Because of the 
ensuing deficit of 7 million dinars, the 
allocation to the Iraqi Development 
Board, which since 1950 has constituted 
70% of the total oil revenues, was cut 
to 50%. 

In contrast, the allocations to several 
Ministries were increased — the Mi- 
nistry of Defense by 33%, the Ministry 
of Education by 18.2% and the Ministry 
of Health by 6.8%. Other increases were 
in social welfare, and services and _ in- 
ternal security. The budget contains pro- 
posals to impose new property taxes and 
to increase inheritance taxes. 

According to the Arab News Service, 
the new budget was drawn up on the 
basis of the assumption that Iraq is lean- 
ing towards inflation and that wages 
have risen by 30%. 


Literary or Colloquial Arabic ? 


Egyptian, Syrian and Lebanese literaty 
magazines have recently reopened the de- 
bate on the question of the place cf 
colloquial Arabic in literature. 

The younger writers and_ intellectuals 
claim that classical Arabic is remote 
from the spirit of the people, and is no 
longer able to mirror the true thoughts and 
feelings of the ordinary man and woman 


in the Arab world. They suggest re- 
placing the classical language by the 
colloquial in dialogue passages, retaining 
the classical tongue for descriptive pas- 
sages. 

The members of the older generation, 
on the other hand, maintain that this 
step would eliminate one of the most 
important media of contact and symbols 
of unity possessed by the Arab people. 
Classical Arabic is spoken in a _ unified 
form in every Arab country, whereas the 
dialect, spoken Arabic, varies from coun- 
try to country and sometimes from one 
region to the next within the same coun- 
try. 

Dr. Taha Hussein, one of the great- 
est writers and thinkers of the Arab 
world, came out strongly against the 
“angry young men’s’ proposal. He 
claimed that they do not know their 
own language as well as they should, and 
thus they want to “escape” to the safe 
haven of the coarser, spoken language. 
The young socialist writer A-Rahman 
A-Sharquawi supported the change by 
saying that an author could not expect 
characters who did not know how to 
read and write to speak in language 
appropriate for a university graduate. 

A view midway between these two 
extremes was presented by the Egyptian 
writer Mahmud Taymur, He stated that 
most of the words in the colloquial lan- 
guage sprang from classical Arabic, but 
their pronunciation had changed in the 
course of time. Thus he suggested using 
these words in literature after they had 
been restored to their original classic form. 

This proposal was warmly received by 
the conservative writers and_ intellectuals, 
while the younger writers ignored it and 
announced that they would continue to 
write dialogue in dialect. 


ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 














GIDEON WEIGERT 


TRIAL AND ERROR IN ARAB COOPERATIVES 


“The Cooperative Societies Department 
of the Jordanian Government has been 
closed down due to shortage of funds, lack 
of sufficient trained personnel and inability 
to maintain a thorough system of super-- 
vision over the various cooperatives...” 
Thus ran a recent news item in the Jor- 
danian press. 

In Israel, although the picture is hardly 
different as far as the activities of the 
Ministry of Labor among the country’s 
Arab cooperatives are concerned, the Mi- 
nistry’s Cooperative Societies section has 
not had the courage to take a similarly 
bold step. Year after year annual meetings 
of the “Arab Villagers’ and Workers’ 
Fund,” affiliated with the Histadrut and 
embracing the majority of the Arab cooper- 
atives' have turned into a long catalogue 
of past mistakes and failures. If the con- 
ference of Arab cooperatives at Nazareth 
a few months ago offered, for the first 
time in years, a spark of hope, indicating 
that the movement might, after all, weather 
the storm, this was not because of any 
outstanding efforts on the part of the 
Ministry of Labor. Rather was it due to 
a set of special circumstances, and to the 
eventual realization by the Histadrut’s 
Arab Department that a clean break had 
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to be made with the past and the move- 
ment remodelled on a completely new 
basis. 


How did the radical change which 
began in the Arab cooperative movement 
at the beginning of this year actually come 
about? The movement, already known in 
this country during the time of the British 
Mandate, started in Israel in 1949. The 
beginning of the following year there were 
almost 100 Arab societies, affiliated with 
the Histadrut or with the Communist 
“Arab Workers’ Congress.” But it soon 
became apparent that, despite the efforts 
made by the Arab Department of the 
Histadrut, there was little chance of creat- 
ing a mass cooperative movement among 
the Arab peasants. By 1954 the number 
of cooperative societies had already dropped 
from 96 to 54; and by 1956 there remain- 
ed no more than some two dozen societies 
embracing a total membership not exceed- 
ing 1,800 persons. That year a proposal 
was made at the annual shareholders’ 
meeting of the Fund to liquidate all the 
remaining societies (the bulk of them in 
any case were inactive or in a state of 
dissolution) and to affiliate a small number 
of water cooperatives with the Histadrut’s 
“Hevrat Ovdim.”’* 





* Inclusive organization of all Histadrut — 
affiliated enterprises. 
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What were the reasons for this failure? 
According to Kamal Tibi, from the Little 
Triangle village of Tayibeh, one of the 
movement’s pioneers and a member of the 
Fund’s Board of Directors, the Histadrut 
committed a basic mistake in attempting 
to make the cooperative movement among 
Israel’s Arabs follow the pattern which 
had been adopted so successfully for dec- 
ades among the Jewish population. This 
failed utterly because it did not take into 
account the specific and peculiar Arab 
environment: the psychological and social 
background of Arab — and _ particularly 
rural Arab — society, the strong indivi- 
dualistic feeling, the lack of mutual con- 
fidence and the perennial strife and feuds 
between members of different clans and 
families. It was due to a combination of 
these reasons that the consumer, small in- 
dustrial and artisan cooperatives, based to 
a large degree on mutual trust, failed so 
abysmally. And when to this is added the 
fact that those who ran the first Arab 
cooperatives were quite inexperienced, and 
that the Ministry of Labor gave practical- 
ly no assistance, it becomes only too ob- 
vious why this type of cooperative soon 
faced bankruptcy. 

For years the Ministry had maintained 
that what holds good for the Jewish sector 
of the population should also hold good 
for the Arab community, without realizing 
the basic differences in the latter’s needs 
and requirements. Accordingly, it restrict- 
ed its interest in this young movement to 
the mere legal registration of the societies 
and the granting of a one-time payment 
to the Histadrut fund established to aid 
Arab cooperatives, During the whole of the 
last ten years the Ministry held exactly 
one single 10-day training seminar for 
Arabs connected with cooperative societies. 
Apart from that, virtually nothing was 
done by way of offering guidance, super- 
vision and advice. Once the cooperatives 
had been registered they were left entirely 
to their own devices, with the Brit Hapi- 
ku’ah — the Cooperative Accounting As- 
sociation — merely assisting them to draw 


up their annual balance sheets. Repeated 
warnings that the young movement need- 
ed more care and attention fell on deaf 
ears, 

The transformation which began to ap- 
pear at the beginning of this year resulted 
when the Arab cooperative movement 
started to drop the emphasis on _ the 
traditional consumer-artisan enterprises and 
to move along in two new directions: (1) 
Arab—Jewish cooperation, and (2 cooper- 
ation with the Government and the His- 
tadrut in water and building societies. 
Within a comparatively short period the 
number of Arab societies began to in- 
crease again, and today there are 49 of 
them, divided into the following groups: 


Agriculture 10 
Water 15 
Production 2 
Consumer 16 
Housing 3 
Loan and Saving 3 

Total 49 


(Nine of these, mainly among the con- 
sumers and agriculture groups, are in the 
process of being dissolved.) 

The new trend is best illustrated by the 
“Al Kuttan” (cotton) Arab—Jewish co- 
operative, and by 15 new water and 3 
housing coops. True, there are still a 
number of agricultural and consumer so- 
cieties, but it seems that all but the 
strongest of them (like the one in Usafiya 
comprising members of one “hamula” or 
clan) are on the verge of being wound up, 
like the former 11 tobacco-growing socie- 
ties, The “Al Kuttan” society, originally 
set up by a group of three Arabs and 
three Jews, has been most successful be- 
cause it presents a classic example of the 
absence of mutual suspicion and lack of 
confidence, due in a large part to the very 
presence of the Jewish members. This 
society has 650 dunams of its own land 
under cotton, and last year it cultivated 
several thousand dunams of the crop on 
land belonging to private owners. It hopes 
eventually to raise 15,000 dunams of cot- 
ton in Galilee and to establish a cotton 
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gin. Incidentally, two young Arab girls 
employed by “Al Kuttan” were recently 
awarded prizes by the Minister of Labor 
for setting a cotton-picking record of over 
50 kilograms per working day. 

The appearance of water cooperatives 
is a new departure on the Arab scene. 
This type of society is based on the as- 
sumption that the Ministry of Agriculture 
will, in most cases, help villages to dig 
wells, which are later taken over and run 
by a local cooperative. So far 14 out of 
Israel’s more than 100 Arab villages have 
such societies. Their membership totals 
2,100, and they extend their services to a 
population of over 25,000. Over IL. 500,000 
has been invested in these water projects, 
and with the ever growing demand for 
such schemes it is expected that this kind 
of cooperative will spread quickly. 

Housing coops are also a completely new 
feature among the Arab community. At 
present only three such societies exist — 
in Nazareth, Um el Fahm and Masra. But 
with the speedy implementation of the 
country-wide project for the resettlement 
and rehabilitation of some 20,000 Arabs 
displaced by the War of Independence, for 
which millions of pounds have been 
earmarked for housing schemes, and with 
the general growth of the idea of popular 
housing projects throughout the country, 
it is expected that this type of coop too 
will spread widely among the Arab com- 
munity. 

Common to both water and housing co- 
operatives is the fact that the chances of 
rivalry and suspicion between members are 
extremely limited. Villagers come together 
and organize themselves into a society for 
the sole purpose of implementing a one- 
time project — the building of a housing 
estate or a well. Once this aim is achiev- 
ed, all that remains to be done is routine 
maintenance. 

When this new trend began to make 
itself evident, the Ministry of Labor awoke 
from its slumber and allocated an ad- 
ditional IL. 10,000 for Arab cooperatives. 
It also published an Arabic translation (by 
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Mr, Tibi) of the Cooperative Law and, “s 
in conjunction with the Histadrut, a pam. an 
phlet on the Arab cooperative movement. the 
The latter is, in itself, an historic docu- - 
ment, not because of the introductory ar- a 
ticles written by Jewish personalities, but wi 
because here, for the first time, half-a- - 
dozen Arab officials of the movement re- 
count, in their own frank manner, the g! 
story of the movement and its history of w 
trial and error. ni 
In conclusion, it may be said that the fc 
first decade of Israel’s statehood was a si 
period of experimentation in the Arab L 
cooperative movement, a period in which E 
failures were more numerous than suc- E 
cesses, mainly due to the lack of sufficient a 
experience and to an unrealistic approach ¢ 
which failed to take into account the es- \ 


sential background and characteristics of 
Arab society. 

With the start of Israel’s second decade, | 
the first hopeful signs have begun to 
emerge, indicating that this young move- 
ment may strike roots. The new trend 
based on Arab—Jewish or Arab—Govern- 
ment—Histadrut partnership appears to be 
better suited to the circumstances and may 
well be adapted to the way of life of the 
Arab farmer at the present stage of de- 
velopment. Yet Mr. Tibi is certainly right 
when he points out that we are only at 
the beginning of the road, particularly 
with regard to such matters as preparing 
an academically trained Arab staff which 
will be able to lead and guide the move- 
ment and transform it into a mass move- 
ment. Mr, Tibi believes not only that spe- 
cial training is required, but that the 
teaching of cooperative principles should 
be started much earlier and become part 
and parcel of the in Arab } 
secondary schools But above all, there is 





curriculum 


need for a permanent institute or college 
for Arab cooperative workers, and the 
Ministry of Labor must assume a much 
more active role in advising, guiding and 
affording practical help. The Arab co- 
operatives need day-to-day assistance, at 
least in the first few years of their exis- 
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tence, much more so than Jewish societies, 
and in this respect it is impossible to treat 
them on the same footing. (The same, I 
understand, is the case with regard to 
coops in the new immigrant settlements, 
which have almost identical problems to 
cope with.) 

If it is really intended to foster the 
growth of the Arab cooperatives into 2 
wider movement, then the modest begin- 
ning, described above, offers much hope 
for the future. But to enable this expan- 
sion to take place both the Ministry of 
Labor and the Arab Department of the 
Histadrut must increase the extent of their 
practical (not necessarily financial) aid 
and guidance considerably; otherwise an- 
other collapse will, in the long run, prove 
unavoidable. 

GIDEON WEIGERT 


The Future of the Hebrew Theater 


What is the future of the theater in 
Israel? This question is being asked by an 
increasing number of people in the light 
of the crisis which has overtaken the 
theater profession, The question whether 
Israel has a truly national theater art can- 
not be answered in the affirmative in the 
light of the fact that most of the theaters 
are showing foreign plays. In June the 
three principal theaters were showing ““The 
Trees Die Standing,’ by Alejand Casano; 
“A Touch of the Poet,” by Eugene O'Neill; 
as well as “Look Back in Anger,” “Look 
Homeward Angel,” ”A Street Car Named 
Desire,’ and other American and foreign 
plays. Added to this is the fact that many 
halls are taken up by foreign musical 
troupes, visiting artists from the States, 
Hungary and other 
Many weeks go by without a single origin- 
al Hebrew play being shown anywhere, and 


France, countries. 


when they are some of them come off 
soon after the first night. 

This situation is causing literary and 
theatrical circles some 
However it must be remembered that this 


serious concern. 


unsatisfactory situation has its roots in the 


fact that Israel is a small country and 
must pay the price of small-scale produc- 
tion. With a population of less than two 
million people, of whom almost half do 
not know enough Hebrew to enjoy a play, 
no production can hope to last for more 
than a few hundred performances. A 
prospective writer cannot, therefore, hope 
to make playwriting his profession or full- 
time job, Most of the writers are either 
journalists, teachers or amateurs. The re- 
sult is that most original plays are poorly 
constructed, have an indifferent text, are 
technically unsatisfactory and often bear 
the mark of slick journalism. 

It must be added, however, that in re- 
cent years a few original plays did make 
a successful appearance on the Israeli stage. 
It is pointed out that a theater that is 
national in substance and character is of 
far slower growth than a national army. 
It must grow naturally and gradually out 
of the developing national consciousness 
and the study of the best achievements of 
other nations. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 


(Israeli newspaper reports have disclos- 
ed that the Ministers’ Committee set up 
to investigate the Military Administration 
and bring its recommendations before 
the Government has already concluded 
its work, with the majority preparing 
to recommend outright abolition of the 
Administration, either unconditionally or 
for a trial period of a year. These reports 
will probably be brought before the Go- 
vernment within the near future and will 
undoubtedly be the subject of a sharp 
debate. One of the documents used by the 
Committee was the Memorandum pre- 
sented by the Jewish-Arab Association, 
presented below in a condensed form. We 
regret that space limitations do not al- 
low us to publish the voluminous testi- 
mony which accompanied the Memoran- 
dum and which ts held in the Associa- 
tion’s files. — Editors) 

Israeli public opinion has for many 
years accepted the policies adopted to- 
ward the Arab community and the dis- 
crimination and harm caused by them, 
since these were felt to be a necessary 
evil. 

Public opinion has recently begun to 
show its impatience and increasing opposi- 
tion to these policies and primarily to 
their mainstay, the Military Administr:- 
tion, which has been imposed on _ the 
large majority of the Arab population in 
the State. Public opinion is no longer pre- 
pared to accept the “evil” in these po- 
licies, and puts a question mark before 
their “necessariness.” 

We do not accept the claim that the 
problem of the relationships between Jews 


and Arabs is only one of security, or that 
the Israel Defense Forces are “the solu- 
tion to the Arab problem.” We do not 
accept it in matters concerning our re- 
lationships with the Arab countries, and 
we certainly cannot accept it in anything 
concerning the relationships between Jews 
and Arabs within the State. The problem 
is primarily a political one, and we deny 
the right of military circles to impose 
their opinions arbitrarily in questions of 
a political character... 


Security Arguments 


Let us survey the principal arguments 
of those who justify the Military Admini- 
stration, to the extent that these have 
been published. 


1) They claim that the Arabs of Is- 
rael are bound by ties of nationality and 
kinship to the inhabitants of enemy coun- 
tries, and that they are in contact, along 
the length of the borders, with these 
enemy countries; that they form there- 
fore a very serious security threat; and 
thus it is necessary to keep them under 
very strict supervision. 

2) According to the supporters of the 
Military Administration, these dangers 
exist in peace-time as well as during war. 


3) It is necessary, in their opinion, 
to act in order to deter Arab elements 
from carrying out subversive activities 
(espionage, sabotage, aid to infiltrators). 
Only a strong-arm policy has deterred 
and can continue to deter those Arabs 
who are potential candidates for these 
activities from carrying them out in coop- 
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eration with the authorities of the Arab 
countries inimical to Israel. 

4) Another argument which is often 
heard is that it is necessary to prevent 
abandoned lands from being occupied by 
Arab inhabitants, and even to increase 
the area of these lands by proper activi- 
ties, in order to make possible Jewish 
settlement along the borders and_ the 
areas populated mainly by Arabs. 

5) The report of the Ratner Com- 
mittee*, and at times the supporters of the 
official position, have argued that the 
Military Administration prevents the labor 
market from being flooded by Arab labor. 
The very fact that this argument is 
heard at times, proves to what extent 
the Military Administration is connected 
with matters which have no _ reasonable 
connection with security... 

Let us examine the arguments main- 
tained by those who still justify the Mili- 
tary Administration. 


“Preventive Collective Punishment” 

The large majority of Israeli Arabs, 
except for those in the Triangle and on 
the northern frontier, do not live in bor- 
der regions, A large part (in the Western 
Galilee, the Mount Tabor region, and 
Givat Hamoreh) are scattered among 
Jewish villages. 

There is no point in confusing “war- 
time” and “peace-time” arguments. There 
is no logic in imposing heavy limitations 
in peace-time because of the assumption 
that they are liable to be useful in times 
of war. A large part of the argumentation 
of the Military Administration’s support- 
ers is built on this confusion of concepts. 

Even more, after the war on the south- 
ern border of the State — _ the Sinai 





* Committee, under Chairmanship of 
Justice Ratner, appointed in 1955 by 
the Minister of Defense to study 
problems of the Military Administra- 
tion. The committee ultimately _re- 
commended maintaining the Administra. 
tion, 


Campaign — the Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defense declared in the Knes- 
set (12.12.56, Records XXI, page 462): 
“T want to point out that during the time 
of the campaign quiet was maintained in 
all parts of the country, among the fixed 
population as well as among the no- 
mads, that is to say, the Bedouin tribes.” 

The Military Administration does not 
deal with what is called “current secu- 
rity.’ Its men are not found on the 
borders, and do not guard them, In 
tracking down spies, infiltrators,  etc., 
other institutions of the army, the Defense 
Ministry, or the police do the actual 
work. The Military Administration has 
only a limited staff and could not pre- 
vent subversive acts if anyone should at- 
tempt to carry them out. 

If the staff of the Administration does 
not deal with current security, what secu- 
rity matters does it deal with ? 

Its supporters claim that its existence 
prevents the Arab population from carty- 
ing out subversive activities. The report 
of the Ratner Committee, which justified 
the Military Administration, was compell- 
ed to admit that “only at rare inter- 
vals were there any apparent acts of 
sabotage, including aid and shelter to in- 
filtrators, or the transfer of information, 
including military information.” 

Even if we assume, and there are no 
real grounds for this assumption, that 
even a small number of individuals in- 
tended to carry out such activities, it 
follows that the Military Administration 
is a sort of “preventive collective punish- 
ment.’”... It seems to us that the imposi- 
tion of a collective preventive punishment 
on 160,000 people is the most foolish act 
of all, and also the greatest evil that 
the State can do to its Arab minority. 

It is not the moral aspect that is most 
important here, but the practical one. 
The employment of mass preventive pu- 
nishment (permits, etc.) cannot prevent 
the subversive acts of individuals. These 
will find a way of eluding the means of 
mass deterrence, and in any case it will 
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be necessary to track them down by in- 
dividual methods... 

The supporters of the Military Admi- 
nistration are not able to bring any proofs 
that fear and deterrence are necessary in 
order to prevent subversive activities. But 
if the fear is not necessary, the hatred 
created by it is a real hatred, hatred 
toward the State, based on the bitterness 
and feelings of frustration caused by the 
Military Administration. 

We are not prepared to accept the 
assumption that every Arab must by his 
very nature be an enemy of the State. In 
the life of a progressive, developing and 
democratic State, dealing tolerantly witn 
its national minorities, there are many 
bases for life in common, especially in 
light of the fact that the standard of liv- 
ing and the standard of social services in 
the neighboring countries is lower than in 
Israel and that the Arabs of Israel, to 
some degree or another, enjoy or at least 
are liable to enjoy their benefits. 

The problem is not only a domestic 
one, We do not desire to exaggerate the 
influence of the condition of the Arab 
community in Israel on the relationships 
between Israel and the Arab world. But 
it seems to us, beyond any shadow of a 
doubt, that the negative aspects — the 
condition of discrimination and _frustra- 
tion in which the Arabs of Israel live— 
are exploited by the Arab countries in 
their propaganda against Israel and 
against peace. 

On the other hand, if the situation of 
the Arabs of Israel were one of equality 
and respect, it would not be possible for 
any propaganda apparatus to hide from 
the eyes of the Arab peoples for any 
length of time the fact that the Arabs 
of Israel were enjoying equality and a 
standard of living and social conditions 
increasingly approaching those of the Jew- 
ish community. In such a situation, it 
would be very difficult to maintain atro- 
city propaganda against Israel. It is only 
natural that the Arab world, and not 
only the Arab world, measures the honesty 


of Israel's desire for peace according to 
its attitude to the Arabs dwelling within 
its borders. 

Thus the long-range needs of security 
themselves demand normal relations be- 
tween the majority and the minority, 
and the strengthening of the bonds be- 
tween them. This can only be obtained 
by true equality and the total uprooting 
of national discrimination. This is espe- 
cially true since in certain spheres some 
parts of the Arab population already en- 
joy the influence of the country’s pro- 
gress in general, whether in the form of 
increased prices for agricultural produce 
or higher wages in comparison with those 
of the Mandate days, or by the enjoyment 
of the benefits of progressive laws (labor, 
women, education, national insurance) or 
by the beginnings of economic develop- 
ment (mechanization of agriculture, water, 
etc.)... 


An Undemocratic Regime 

The Military Administration not only 
deprives its victims of the defense of the 
law, it also deprives them of the demo- 
cratic freedoms included in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It deprives them of 
the freedom of movement and dwelling, 
and limits their rights of ownership and 
their freedom of speech and assembly. 

We return here to the period before 
the French Revolution, before the ‘“‘sepa- 
ration of powers between the legislature, 
the executive, and the judiciary.” The 
Military Governor, within his sphere of 
authority, is also Minister, judge, and leg- 
islator. He is at one and the same time 
the Minister of Education, the Minister 
of Agriculture, and the Minister of In- 
terior, He determines who is to receive 
an identification card, who is to receive 
a permit for a tractor, and who is to 
enter a course for nurses or for social 
workers. He appoints the officials in the 
government offices and the teachers and 
principals in the schools, and he fires 
them, 

Such a concentration of authority in 
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one person would have required extra- 
ordinary administrative abilities. In prac- 
tice, however, the staff of the Administrat- 
jon were not at all prepared for their varied 
tasks. The tremendous concentration of 
authority causes many disturbances in nor- 
mal civilian life, and, most important, it 
can be used as a means of pressure, com- 
pulsion and force, for reasons other than 
those directly concerned with the matters 
at hand. 

Government services which should be 
available to alll citizens are transformed 
from a right to a favor. But even from 
the point of view of efficiency, achieve- 
ments are quite small. Under the pro- 
tection of the Military Administration, 
the Arab villages are backward, electri- 
city has been introduced in only a few 
isolated villages, postal services are lag- 
ging, most of the villages have not yet 
achieved an organized water supply, and 
the Military Governor’s intervention in 
education has not served to raise its 
level. ? 

In theory, the State, through the 
Ministry of the Interior, has  under- 
taken to educate the Arab community 
for self-administration and local auto- 
nomy. In practice, however, the Local 
Councils are for the most part only 
arms of the Administration. The Gover- 
nors participate in Council sessions. They 
intervene in every matter. Every Coun- 
cil initiative requires their ratification. 
The Governors also intervene in choosing 
the chairmen. Wide publicity was given 
the case of the village of Tira, where two 
members of the local Council — Abdu 
Rahim Iraki and Mohammed Nasser — 
were exiled to Acre in order to prevent 
them from voting for a candidate to 
whom the Military Governor was opposed 
(and not particularly even for party 
reasons). 


Permit Procedure 
The travel permit is the Military Admi- 
nistration’s chief weapon, There is no limit 


to the arbitrariness, there is no appeal or 
control. It can be given or withheld, 
given for a long or a short time, for a 
desired or an undesired destination. The 
permit sometimes contains a note forbid- 
ding staying overnight, or stopping on the 
way, or requiring the trip to be made in 
a certain direction, or for a specific pur- 
pose (in which case it is forbidden to do 
anything else in addition). There is no- 
thing easier than to make an applicant 
for a permit go back and forth: “Bring 
a note from your employer.” He brings 
the note and he is sent to the Labor 
Exchange. The Labor Exchange sends 
him back to the Governor. If the appli- 
cant succeeds in obtaining a permit for 
two months, this does not mean that the 
permit will be renewed after two months, 
and the individual may have, in the 
meantime, become “a threat to national 
security.” 

In addition to the “collective admi- 
nistrative detention” expressed by the 
permit regime, the administration in ma- 
ny cases has also used the regulation 
permitting it to hold individuals in ad- 
ministrative detention without trial or 
investigation. The Governor uses admi- 
nistrative detention in cases where he 
does not have sufficient proofs even 
for the military court or where there 
isn’t any possibility of indicting and judg- 
ing the individual for his acts. 

The utilization of the system of ad- 
ministrative detention or exile is a clear 
case of legal discrimination, since it is 
not used against Jews. There is in effect 
a double law. The number of cases of 
detention and exile reaches many hund- 
reds. Since these detentions are carried 
out where there are no_ proofs, the 
degree of error is very large. 

Supporters of the Military Administra- 
tion attempt to deny its discriminatory 
character. They claim that it is imposed 
on regions and not on classes of indivi: 
duals. It is a fact, however, that the 
Jews of M’una do not need permits 
while their neighbors, the Arabs of 
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Mu’na-Tarshiha, need them. The Mili- 
tary Administration cannot be understood 
only from its formal aspects. It is a 
tool designed to fulfill a purposeful 
policy of discrimination and inequality. 

By means of the permit regime the 
Military Administration discriminates 
against the Arab worker. Instead cf 
being in a position of equality with the 
Jewish worker, he is discriminated against 
in obtaining work as well as in salary 
and working conditions. The existing 
Labor Exchanges in the Arab communi- 
ties are occupied more in distributing 
permits than in distributing days of 
work, 

Instead of being integrated into the 
various labor organizations and the le:- 
els of wages and social conditions ex- 
isting for the Jewish workers, the Arab 
worker is compelled to lower his wages 
and his demands in order to find a place 
of employment. If the Arab enjoyed 
freedom of movement, the Histadrut 
and its institutions would be compelled 
to find a constructive solution for the 
problem. The existing situation increases 
the gap between the standards of living 
and the working conditions of the wor- 
kers of the two peoples. 

There is another intolerable aspect in 
the policies of the Military Administra- 
tion, and this is the method of national 
and also personal degradation of the 
Arab citizens of the State. Many go- 
vernment workers, military and_ civilian, 
dealing with Arab affairs, have become 
accustomed to an attitude of disrespect 
toward their clients. The Arab is more 
than once compelled to suffer the shame 
of insult and curses against his personali- 
ty, his religion and his nationality, on 
the part of the civil or military officials, 
to be called thief, pickpocket, crook 
and liar. 


Military Administration and 
Relationships between the 
Two Peoples 
The matters which we have discussed 


above have reflected the destructive in- 
fluence of the Military Administration 
on the relationships between the two 
peoples... 

We cannot of course ignore the serious 
background of border murders and radio 
incitement; but by preventing mutual 
contact between the two peoples and 
by acting as a means of discrimination 
and prejudice, the Military Administra- 
tion adds fuel to the flames. In contrast 
to the positive aims of developing con- 
tact (eg. in the university, hospitals, 
some Histadrut institutions, in political, 
economic and cultural life), the Mili- 
tary Administration builds a Chinese 
wall of separation, estrangement and hat- 
red, each side becoming more and more 
convinced that the other hates him. 

In the absence of any contact bet- 
ween Arabs and Jews, the Arab 1s 
driven to look for contacts over the 
border in order to satisfy his spiritual 
needs, The Jew looks upon the Arab 
with suspicious eyes. The Military Ad- 
ministration propaganda is helped by 
the tensions on the border and adds 
to them. 


Interference with Freedom of 
Thought, Speech, Assembly 
and Organization 
Because of its almost absolutist cha- 
racter, and because of the almost com- 
plete dependence of all the individuals 
upon it and its permits, the Military 
Administration stands in sharp contra- 
diction to the general democratic chs- 

racter of the State. 

This contradiction can be _ exploited 
for the benefit of the party dominating 
the Military Administration apparatus, 
in order to organize fictitious elections 
along the lines of those customary in 
the Arab countries, with their illusory 
parliamentary regimes in which the go- 
vernment almost always obtains the ma- 
jority of the votes. There is no cause 
for wonder that this improved apparatus 
should supply the party of the Military 
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Administration with relatively twice as 
many votes as it obtained in the Jewish 
community. 

The fundamental means is again the 
permit. Permits are cancelled when in- 
dividuals join certain parties and appa- 
rently cease being loyal and become 
potential traitors instead. Before  elec- 
tions, permits are distributed with an 
open hand to anyone liable to be in- 
fluenced by their distribution. After 
elections, vengeance is taken upon ll 
those who did not know how to vote 
“right.” The Governor ironically remarks, 
“Go to your party for a permit.” Even 
permits for early prayers during curfew 
hours are in danger if the son should 
join the “wrong” youth movement. Paty 
membership may also endanger matters 
requiring the ratification of the Gover- 
nor (contracts for the hauling of water, 
the leasing of land, etc.). If the permit 
is mot enough, the Administration's 
“heavy artillery’ is mobilized: detention 
and exile. The notables of a village in 
the Western Galilee who decided to 
join the General Zionists found themselves 
detained and charged with harming pub- 
lic security. 


Summary 

We have attempted to determine the 
security importance of the Military Ad- 
ministration. We have found that it does 
not deal with “current security,’ but 
that its task is supposed to be to 
create among the Israeli Arabs a feeling 
of dependency and fear that will deter 
them from inimical acts. We have made 
it clear that the fact that the Arab 
community has not carried out any 
anti-security activities does not prove 
that someone prevented them from doing 
this. There was nothing from which to 
deter them. 

In contrast, however, to this almost 
non-existent positive aspect, there is a very 
weighty negative side. The Military Ad- 


ministration creates within the State and 
for the Arab minority a government 
within a government, and one of the 
worst police governments at that, in 
which the legal, democratic, moral and 
humane foundations of Israel’s life are 
completely negated. 

Even the most exaggerated evaluation 
of the security dangers which might come 
from the Arab community cannot weigh 
in the balance against the serious damage 
to the laws of Israeli life, to its demo- 
cratic and progressive character, and to 
the cause of peace. 

The problem of the Arab minority ‘s 
not only a domestic Israeli problem. It 
has a very strong connection with the 
cause of peace. The world at large in 
general and the Arab world in particular 
measures the honesty of our proclamations 
concerning our desire for peace by Isra- 
el's attitude to her Arab inhabtants. 

We desire peace. Peace does not only 
depend on us. But the little that we 
can do must be done. 

The Arab rulers are united in their 
hatred of Israel, which they depict as a 
hindrance in the path to Arab _libera- 
tion. 

The Military Administration feeds the 
anti-Israeli propaganda. It prevents the 
penetration of our claims that there is 
sense in cooperation and agreement. 

Israel must convince the Arab peoples 
that she does not desire to harm them 
or to conquer them. She desires devel- 
opment and absorption, and for this she 
needs peace. Israel has the possibility of 
proving that life in common is possible. 

In 1948 the Arabs of Israel chose to 
remain, despite the warnings and threats 
of the Arab rulers. They remained be- 
cause of the hope that they would enjoy 
a good life. The Military Administration 
brought great disappointment. It is still 
possible to change the situation if we 
take one simple and logical step, and 
do away with the Military Administration. 








Federation Proposal on Record 

The symposium on “Israel and Middle 
East Federation,’ published recently in 
several consecutive issues of your esteemed 
monthly, and the epilogue by Dr. Darin- 
Drabkin, have demonstrated the profound 
public interest in this question. As most 
of the participants in the symposium were 
in favor of Israel joining some form of 
Middle East federation, it seems to me 
that the time has come to initiate a dis- 
cussion of the basis on which a federa- 
tion of this kind should be created. It 
would be a pity if your interesting sym- 
posium was not followed up and if it 
would be remembered later on merely is 
an interesting series whch bore no fruit. 

In order to start this discussion I am 
taking the liberty of quoting an extract 
from a letter of mine on this subject, 
which appeared in the Hebrew journal 
“She’ifotenu’”” nearly three decades ago, 
in August 1931. 

“We are in need of cultural relation- 
ships between Jews and Arabs, which 
both sides will consider useful and im- 
portant and for the sake of which both 
peoples wil exert themselves constantly, 
despite the natural and specific obstacles 
which may arise. The principal difficulty 
in cases like this is how to convince both 
sides of the mutual advantages which 
would accrue to them by suppressing 
their own self-interest in a common 
cause... There is also another possibility, 
that of fostering the sense of a common 
fate and destiny which links Jews to 
Arabs in this part of the world... Sooner 





or later the Arab countries, and certainly 
Iraq, Eastern Transjordan and Palestine, 
will link themselves together in some type 
of union... If the Zionist movement would 
help their desire for unity, it would arouse 
the sympathy and understanding of ail 
the Arab nation.... 

“The Zionist movement should attempt, 
therefore, to come to an agreement with 
the Arabs on the following basis : 

1) The Zionist movement recognizes 
the Arab people’s desire to establish a 
single large Arab state, which will in- 
clude Palestine. 

2) The Jews will receive the right of 
settlement in Palestine under the auspices 
of the Greater Arab State, retaining their 
cultural and economic freedom but form- 
ing an autonomous state together with 
the other inhabitants of Palestine. 

3) Palestine will become an indepen- 
dent state within the boundaries of the 
United States of Greater Arabia, to which 
it will owe external political allegiance. 

4) Palestine will have its own Govern- 
ment and Parliament, elected in a demo- 
cratic fashion, which will not restrict 
the special rights of the Jewish commu- 
nity, as laid down in Clause 2. 

“This is the over-all scheme. The de- 
tails must still be worked out, At this 
stage, I want only to outline the general 
concept and fundamental principles. The 
Arabs must be brought to realize that we 
are serious in our belief that we will grow 
side by side with their own strength.” 
Jerusalem 
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